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Cooperative Program Goes Forward 


Wt the signing of the amendments to the Game Code on June 24, 1939, Governor James 
made possible another important forward step in the Game Commission’s cooperative program 
with the sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 


For a number of years it has been the policy of the Commission to work with the organized 
sportsmen in every possible manner, and to delegate to them a constantly increasing share of the 
responsibility for the success of the State’s wildlife management program. The Commission has 
always found that an organization with a real working program -is not only a successful one but 
can do many things in a community which no State agency could hope to undertake. 


There is another very important angle to this cooperative method of improving game condi- 
tions, namely, the relationships between our sportsmen and our landowners. An organization which 
works closely with both the landowners and the Commission to further the cause of wildlife restora- 
tion does a very important piece of public relations work which the State itself could not do. 


The Commission has always encouraged the sportsmen to help locate suitable areas for refuges, 
to feed game in the winter time, to assist in the control of predators, and to aid in the stocking 
of such game as was available for distribution. 


In 1936, when the Commission launched its cooperative farm-game program and the establish- 
ment of propagation areas from which to trap game for distribution, many sportsmen’s organizations 
immediately did their share to assure the success of these new programs. When the Commission 
made available a source from which to purchase the special food-plot mixture, the organized 
sportsmen immediately responded, and this spring more than 7% tons of this mixture have been 
planted by the sportsmen and the Commission. 


Last fall, when the Commission announced its six-week old pheasant program, dozens of sports- 
men’s organizations arranged to take full advantage of it, and almost 15,000 young pheasants are 
being distributed to the sportsmen for rearing under that plan. It is believed that when the new 
special wildlife refuge program, fully explained on page 18 of this issue, becomes fully understood 
more than half of the one thousand sportsmen’s organizations in Pennsylvania will sponsor a series 
of these special refuges in their own communities, and it is not unreasonable to predict that within 
five years at least 5,000 such small refuges, especially in the farming regions of the State, will be 
sponsored and maintained solely by our sportsmen’s organizations. 


The benefits of these cooperative undertakings will become increasingly evident as the several 
projects above enumerated are developed. Pennsylvania has long enjoyed an enviable reputation 
as a hunting state, but as more and more sportsmen’s organizations shoulder a larger share of 
the burden prospects for the future will be still brighter. 


Your Publication 


The GamME News is now in its eighth printed year with a total circulation of 28,000—large in a 
way, yes—but not large enough considering the fact that there are more than 600,000 licensed hunters 
in the Commonwealth. 


The magazine had its beginning in a simple mimeographed sheet proposed by Honorable Ross L. 
Leffler, Commissioner from McKeesport, back in 1925. In that early stage of development it was 
dubbed TIMELY TOPICS, and served more or less as a. “house organ” for the Harrisburg Office, 
the field organization, and the sportsmen’s associations. In July 1929 the name was changed to 
“Monthly Service Bulletin.” 


Through the continued interest of Commissioner Leffler, whose boundless enthusiasm helped 
the editor over many rough spots, the magazine grew larger in volume, more newsy in text, and as 
a result its name was again changed to the Game News, in July 1931. 


Later, in 1932, it was first published in printed form. That year it started its journalistic 
career with a total of 2,400 subscriptions; in 1935 it went to 7,000; in 1938 it went to 26,155, and 
so on to its present circulation as mentioned above. 


Many factors have been responsible for the growth of the GAME News, its general contents, and 
its appearance: first, the sportsmen who subscribe have been helpful beyond words; the field organi- 
zation has done its utmost to help make it interesting; and the staff at Harrisburg has aided im- 
measurably to improve it. 


However, the building up of the magazine has been an uphill grind, beset with headaches, dis- 
couragements, etc., and at this point it is still short of a perfect magazine. Errors creep in notwith- 
standing our efforts to keep them out. 


Despite all these things, however, our periodical has grown, and is growing. We have tried to 
make it informative, educational, progressive and attractive—we have tried to keep it non- 
controversial, and in large measure we have succeeded. It has won a place in the forefront of 
sportsmen’s magazines; it has won favorable comment from many publishers, as has its kindred 
publication, the Pennsylvania Angler. It is constantly gaining greater recognition and its contents 
have been re-printed again and again in similar magazines of other States as well as in much larger 
publications. 


Its value cannot be estimated in dollars and cents, nevertheless, it has a tremendous actual value 
which, if put into use by sportsmen through the application of the practical lessons it teaches, will 
amount to far more in dollars and cents in the restoration of wildlife than any other program carried 
on by the Commission and the sportsmen. 





ALL EYES FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Thousands of alert, bright-eyed day-old ringneck pheasant chicks were shipped to Sportsmen’s Associations 
from the State Game Farms this summer. 
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Ringneck Pheasant Crippling Losses 


By PIERCE E. RANDALL 


INCE July 1, 1938, a year-round study of the ringneck pheasant 

(Phasianus colchicus torquatus) has been conducted by the Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit for the purpose of secur- 
ing data which would aid in the ‘management of this valuable game 
species. As a part of this investigation, mortality factors are being 
studied and evaluated. 

Since pheasants are produced and managed in Pennsylvania mainly 
for the purpose of harvesting a crop during the hunting season, a 
large mortality is expected to occur at that time. The actual amount 
of this hunting season mortality should be known if pheasants are to 
be managed intelligently. Game kill reports submitted by all licensed 
hunters provide figures on the total number of birds bagged, but there 
is a certain amount of mortality associated with hunting which is not 
included in such records. This is the result of dead birds not found 
and crippled birds which escape. When birds are knocked down but 
not recovered, a double loss often results since the hunter naturally 
goes after other birds and continues to hunt until he has his limit. 

Estimates of the magnitude of these crippling losses vary greatly, 
depending upon the experience and viewpoint of the appraiser. Such 
calculations have usually been based upon opinions or impressions 
rather than on actual facts. Errington and Bennett (1933) secured re- 
liable information on small game crippling losses in Iowa. They found 
that with pheasants a crippling loss of about 50 per cent occurred—that 
is, for each bird actually bagged another was wounded or killed but 
eluded the hunter’s search. These Iowa data, however, would not apply 
to Pennsylvania due to lack of similarity of hunting conditions in the 
two States. 

For the purpose of determining with some degree of accuraccy the 
actual percentages of pheasants shot but not recovered, data were 
secured on the subject during the 1938 small game season. The writer 
was located in Lehigh County, in the heart of the first-class pheasant 
range, throughout the entire open season. Aside from personal notes 
and observations, information was procured from sportsmen coopera- 
tors. These individuals kept records of their own bags and losses. 
They were from many different trades and creeds although the 
majority were members of organized sportsmen’s clubs. Each co- 
operator was interviewed personally by the author, and the reports 
used were only from those who actually kept good records. This group 
was felt to be reasonably representative of the average hunter. 

A study such as this is naturally open to certain errors. It is very 
difficult for a person to tell just how seriously a pheasant is injured 
when it continues to fly away after having been hit with shot. Birds 
that were apparently seriously wounded have been known to recover 
from their wounds. On the other hand, birds that flew off apparently 
uninjured have been found two or three days later in a dying condition 
or dead from injuries which were not apparent at first. This often 
happens when birds have received intestinal or leg wounds. It is felt 
that these errors may be compensating and so not seriously impair the 
value of these observations. Occasionally sportsmen capture crippled 
birds that were wounded by other hunters. These incidents do not 
affect the quality of the information in this report because the co- 
operators reported all such occurrences and they were included in the 
figures. 

Crippling loss reports on the ringneck pheasant were procured from 
176 sportsmen. These cooperators hunted in Lehigh, Northampton, 
Berks, Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, Schuylkill, and Columbia Coun- 
ties. The cooperating sportsmen were roughly classified as veteran, 
average, and novice, depending on their experience and skill. 

The number of birds wounded but lost varied considerably, depending 
on the hunter’s skill, experience, equipment, and the conditions under 
which he pursued the game. The temperament of the individual also 
entered into the picture and affected the crippling losses. 

The figures obtained from the cooperators revealed that 176 hunters 
shot 631 pheasants, of which they failed to recover 202 birds or 32 
per cent (see table 1). At the same time, they found 15 birds wounded 
by others and still in a usable condition. Including these 15 birds in 
the figures, the crippling loss is reduced to 30.4 per cent. 

When the figures in Table 1 are examined closely, they show, as 





* Pa 


r No. 4 i i ildli i 
“it ot ts) from the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 


U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 


might be expected, that the largest loss of ringnecks was by novice 
hunters without dogs. Fifty-two novices lost 63 of 135 birds shot or 
46.7 per cent. Fifty-two average hunters who lacked dogs failed to bag 
70 of 176 birds hit or 39.8 per cent. The 20 veterans who pursued the 
wily pheasant without dogs reported that they shot 71 birds and bagged 
all but 19 of these—a loss of 26.8 per cent. 

The eight cooperating novices who hunted with dogs lost 7 of 19 
birds hit or 36.8 per cent. Twenty average hunters using dogs failed 
to bag 21 of 88 birds hit or a loss of 23.8 per cent. The veteran 
hunters with dogs lost the lowest percentage of birds shot. Twenty- 
four such hunters reported that they hit 142 birds and recovered all 
but 22, a loss of but 15.5 per cent. 

Further examination of the figures in Table 1 reveals that all 
hunters with dogs secured a much larger percentage of birds shot than 
did those who hunted without dogs. The 52 sportsmen who used dogs 
lost only 50 of 249 birds shot or 20.1 per cent, while 124 dogless gun- 


TABLE 1.—Crippling loss data 


Class of hunter Birds Birds Birds Percent 
With dogs: Hunters shot bagged lost lost 
WWE oo 4 chads Chee 24 142 120 22 15.5 
Avera 8520 a Soy 20 88 67 21 23.8 
POAIONON ie os ios 8 19 12 7 36.8 
Scien ahaa 52 249 199 50 20.1 
Without dogs: 
MONI os arthn nerds nas 20 71 52 19 26.8 
Ame. Steel ececs 52 176 106 70 39.8 
POOR «es aweeew se 20k 52 135 72 63 46.7 
eal nr 124 382 230 152 39.8 
a | ars 176 631 429 202 32.0 


ners failed to bag 152 of 382 birds hit or a loss of 39.8 per cent. The 
latter is almost twice the crippling loss reported by the men who were 
aided in their search for pheasants by dogs. There is no doubt but that 
the use of well-trained retrieving dogs secures for the sportsman much 
game that otherwise would be wasted. A man on foot has a very 
poor chance of catching a wounded pheasant as the latter can easily 
outrun a man or can hide so completely as to be impossible to find. 
Many birds brought down dead in thick cover are never found by 
hunters who are not accompanied by dogs. Some parties hunting with 
excellent dogs reported that they recovered all birds brought down and 
in some instances the dogs captured birds wounded and lost by other 
hunters. 

The figures presented in Table 1 bring out very clearly the value 
of experience and skill in keeping down crippling losses. In every 
instance the more experienced hunters bagged a higher percentage of 
the pheasants hit than did the beginners. There are several reasons 
for this. Veterans are usually better shots and kill cleanly more often 
than beginners. Experienced hunters shoot at out-of-range birds less 
often than beginners. Extremely long shots result in many winged 
birds which prove difficult to capture, especially in dense cover. 

Information secured by the writer on the experimental pheasant 
study area in Lower Macungie Township, Lehigh County, revealed that 
222 birds were bagged on the 1,675-acre study tract. At the same time, 
129 pheasants were wounded or killed but were not recovered by the 
hunters. Eighteen wounded birds were bagged on the area by sports- 
men (these birds were wounded by others than the persons who re- 
covered them). Including these birds in the totals, 111 pheasants out 
of 333 shot were left in the fields—a loss of 33 per cent. This figure 
agrees quite closely with the 30.4 per cent loss reported by the co- 
operating sportsmen. 

Data from the study area revealed that approximately 72 per cent 
of the unrecovered birds were lost the first day of the open season. 


(Continued on Page 31) 


The Pennsylvania State College and the Pennsylvania Game Commission, cooperating 
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Authorized for publication on June 10, 1939 as Paper No. 908 in the journal series of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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STEPPING UP GAME PRODUCTION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By JAMES N. MORTON 





Hillsides planted to evergreens prevents erosion and provides shelter for 
wildlife. 


Introduction 


HE problems facing game administrators today are greater than 
at any time during the history of the conservation movement 
in this country. 


We have witnessed during the past few years a vast change in the 
country’s social, economic and industrial development. In the agri- 
cultural areas we have seen clean farming methods practiced on 
an extensive scale ever since the World War. We have observed an 
ever-increasing number of hunters year by year, and the additional 
leisure time has made it possible for more hours to be spent in pur- 
suing game. Improved roads and automobiles have made it more 
convenient for hunters to reach field and forest and to cover much 
larger areas. 


Along with the increase in the number of hunters has come more 
general posting of private property against trespass, which in turn 
has a tendency to concentrate the hunters on a smaller area; and it 
likewise has led to misunderstanding and conflict between the land- 
owner and the sportsmen. 


The many problems with which game administrators today are faced 
must mean only one thing—that is, the stepping up of game production 
if the administrators are to satisfy the great army of hunters who 
annually look to them for a supply of wildlife necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of their sport, and who likewise except to be provided with 
ample territory over which to hunt. 


Qur problems in Pennsylvania are no doubt similar to those in 
many other states. We have carried on our program of wildlife 
restoration and conservation for a great many years principally along 
the lines of game law enforcement, artificial propagation and restock- 
ing, and establishment and maintenance of State Game Refuges. While 
these are extremely essential, yet it has been found during the past 
few years, on account of present day conditions, that other problems 
are probably of more vital importance to the success of our wildlife 
conservation program than are those with which we have been 
working. 

A great deal of effort in Pennsylvania has been concentrated during 
the past couple years on three of the main lines of endeavor which 
appear so essential at the present time. They are “improvement of 
environment,” “better farmer-sportsmen relationship,’ and a “revised 


(Condensed from paper delivered at joint meeting of New England 
Game Conference and Northeast Section Wildlife Society, Boston, 
Mass.) 


program of propagation and restocking.” It is these three phases of 
our program which I wish to discuss. 


Improvement of Environment 


On Forest Areas—In our forest areas in the late 1890's, many of 
the forest game species had been reduced to a record low. Soon after 
the turn of the century, however, the Commonwealth began to restore 
its forests by means of sound but simple conservation measures, During 
the decade extending from about 1910 to 1920, the mountains were 
covered by second growth forests in the brush stage which offered 
a maximum supply of the best food and cover for deer, grouse and 
snowshoe hares. Beginning about 1925 there was a noticeably decreas- 
ing food and cover supply for forest wildlife, caused by the fact 
that the forests were beginning to leave the brush period and enter 
the sapling and pole stage, wherein the ground growth which furnished 
these supplies was greatly reduced. 


Within the past ten years this situation has become more and more 
acute. We find today large areas of forest land in Pennsylvania on 
which the crown canopy of the trees has closed, thereby shading out 
the understory of tree and shrub growth essential as browse for deer, 
and necessary in furnishing food and cover for other wildlife. On such 
areas cutting operations are necessary if each section is to maintain 
the wildlife population which it can and should support. 


The forest district in Pennsylvania which at this time presents the 
greatest problem as to wildlife habitat lies in the central and northern 
parts of the State, and in both the Allegheny and Appalachian Mountain 
systems. Here is range that is, or has been, favorable for the white- 
tailed deer, snowshoe hare, ruffed grouse, black bear, cottontail rabbit, 
raccoon, and, in certain sections, the wild turkey. 


These lands are owned and controlled by both private individuals 
and public agencies, including the U. S. Forest Service, Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters, and the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission owns and administers about 
600,000 acres of land purchased from part of the funds received from 
the sale of hunter’s licenses and distributed in practically all counties 
of the State. It is on these lands that most of the actual environmental 
work has been conducted by the Commission. In addition, improvements 
have also been made by the Department of Forests and Waters, the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, and by private individuals on other 
public or privately-owned land. 





Turkey Propagation Area in Clinton County, established under the 
supervision of Game Protector Miles Reeder. These areas are 
helping improve the stock considerably. 
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STEPPING UP GAME PRODUCTION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The wildlife improvement work on the Game Commission’s forest 
land consists largely of cuttings although numerous shelters and retreats 
likewise are made in more open woods for protection and for use in 
artificial winter feeding. 

The cuttings undertaken in the forest land development on a fairly 
large scale, (which began in 1936), are principally of four kinds: 
namely, release cuttings, slashings, thinnings, and felling timber for 
sale. Much of the work, of course, is experimental. 

(For details concerning cutting operations on State Game Lands to 
improve wildlife habitat see article by James N. Morton and John B. 
Sedam in the February 1939 issue of Game News.) 


Evidence of Improvement—On remote sections where slashings or 
thinnings have so far been conducted a great increase in the number 
of snowshoe hares has been reported. Evidence such as number of 
rabbits seen, peeling of sprout growth, droppings, and tracks on treated 
areas substantiated these reports. Without doubt the fresh cuttings 
attracted many of these rabbits from surrounding range, but the 
occurrence emphasizes the need for the renewal of ground cover in 
second growth stands that have shaded out the understory. 

Cottontail rabbits have been observed feeding on treated plots in 
remote forest areas. In one instance twenty-four rabbits liberated on 
a recently managed area, which prior to management was practically 
void of game, bred and restocked the area to such an extent that local 
hunters were able to take a fair kill the following season. 

Periodic reports have been received of broods of ruffed grouse 
exercising, dusting, and feeding on areas where forest cuttings have 
been conducted. Such observations indicated the need of forest openings 
in order to provide for good grouse environment. 

On practically all radically thinned areas, released trees and shrubs 
yield more and larger fruit than similar trees in adjoining untreated 
stands. 

White-tailed deer utilize practically every treated area within the 
forest range, browsing heavily on sprout growth and on tree and 
shrub reproduction, and grazing on herbaceous growth. In many 
regions they are literally kept alive from day to day by slashings. 
Herds have been known to bed down on slashed areas and feed there 
for several days. 

In many instances deer follow through areas where apple trees are 
released and pruned, browsing heavily on the discarded twigs. Rabbits 
remain in the vicinity of apple prunings, which provided food during 
the entire winter. 

The use of the treated areas by forest game is ample proof of the 
value of cuttings in managing wildlife habitat in a heavily wooded 
region. 


On Abandoned Farm Areas—On the parts of State Game Lands 
containing abandoned farm land, management work consists of the 
construction of rail and stake and rider fences in order to break up 
large open areas into smaller units. « 





Grain planted broadcast on narrow strips near game cover provides 
additional fall and winter food. for game. 





Heavy thinning in forest stand showing resulting undergrowth. 


Shrubs and vines raised in the Commission’s nurseries are trans- 
planted to fences and fence-rows for the purpose of providing travel 
lanes and food supplies for wildlife. 


Evergreens are planted in blocks and strips to provide cover. Some 
underplanting of beech and maple forests with Norway spruce is 
attempted for the purpose of increasing grouse cover. 


Strips of grains are planted near fence lines and along other blocks 
of cover to increase the fall and winter food supplies. In order to 
simplify this work for interested sportsmen, a mixture of grains for 
planting was developed after some experimentation in cooperation 
with agronomists of Pennsylvania State College. Sportsmen’s organ- 
izations and individuals during the first year the mixture was available 
planted approximately three tons in addition to that planted by the 
Game Commission. 


A great many artificial retreats and shelters are provided for wild- 
life on these abandoned farm areas, and in the more open woodlands. 
These consisted of stone rabbit retreats and brush piled along fences 
and edges of woodlots. Arbors are also constructed, around which 
grapevines and bittersweet are planted. 


Much of the above is accomplished through assistance given our 
field men by such relief agencies as the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 


Farmer-Sportsmen Relationships 


The second phase of the program which has been given special 
consideration during the past two years is improvement of farmer- 
sportsmen relationships. Our efforts in this connection have been 
carried on partly through the educational program and partly through 
what is known as the Cooperative Farm-Game Program. 


Through Cooperative Farm-Gdme Program—This program was 
inaugurated in 1936 and is intended to improve hunting conditions in 
the more intensely cultivated and thickly populated sections in the 
southeastern part of the State, near Philadelphia, and the southwestern 
part, near Pittsburgh. 


The plan calls for the acquisition of the hunting rights, by the 
Game Commission, for a period of five or more years on a group of 
contiguous farms including not less than 300 acres. 


The purpose is to provide protection for farmers and farm property 
from unsportsmen-like acts and to improve hunting conditions, espe- 
cially by opening heretofore closed farms in the heavily populated 
agricultural sections. 


As soon as agreements for leases are secured a number of small 
refuge units are established. These are located in natural retreat 
areas where there is good cover such as woodlots, brushy corners, 
orchards, vineyards, and in some places fields where they will not 
interfere greatly with farming operations. The Commission, with the 
approval of the farmer, selects the areas to be set aside as refuges 


(Continued on Page 26) 








Original Wealth in Wildlife 


REVIOUS to the coming of the white settlers, North America 
possessed an abundance and variety of wildlife not surpassed 
by any other continent. There were reasons for this: Wildlife, like 
vegetation, is modified as its habitat changes and it varies in form 
and abundance according to climate, soil fertility, and altitude. North 
America, with its crest in the icy arctic and its base in the warm 
subtropical region of the Gulf of Mexico; with its Rocky Mountains 
in the West and its Alleghenies in the East; with its arid deserts, 
fertile plains, and well-watered valleys lying between, has within its 
boundaries almost every possible variation in temperature, precipita- 
tion, soil fertility, and vegetative cover. Altitudes range from ridges 
that are thousands of feet above sea level to depths of the Death 
Valley that are actually below sea level. Between the intense sub- 
zero temperatures of the arctic wastes and the moist, tropical climate 
of the Isthmus of Panama are recorded infinite gradations of climate 
and temperature. 


This diversity results in amazing differences in the types of both 
fauna and flora. The tiny lichen clinging to a glacier-scored rock 
protruding above the arctic ice cap requires half a century for a 
few inches of growth, while along the Gulf the rank jungle springs 
up almost as rapidly as the axe and the machete can cut it down. 
The brown bear of Alaska—the largest meat-eating land animal, and 
the least shrew, weighing an ounce or less, are alike able to find 
precisely the conditions each requires in order to live. So does the 
California condor, the largest living bird, with a wing spread of 
almost 10 feet, and so also does the wren, scarcely as large as one’s 
thumb. The narwhal, the sea lion, the polar bear, and the manatee, 
together with thousands upon ‘thousands of other species, have their 
homes on the shores of a continent where Nature seems to have 
exerted her limitless capacity for providing accommodation for the 
greatest possible number and variety of creatures. 


* Chief, Division cf Public Relations, U. S. Biological Survey. 
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HISTORY 


By H. P. SHELDON * 


UPLAND PLOVER 


From atop a favorite fence post the Plover surveys 
the world about him. Once plentiful these splenaig 
birds are now hard put to hold their own. What. 
ever gain is made in their numbers in the Uniteg 
States as a result of rigid protection is usually 
overshadowed by those killed by natives when 
the birds return to their South American home, 


The white pioneers, explorers, and trappers saw such an abundance 
of game and other wildlife when they came to North America that 
they could not adequately describe it. They spoke of flights of wild 
pigeons so tremendous that they “darkened the sun for hours on end,” 
and told tales of bison herds that covered the prairie for mile after 
mile, and of seeing millions of individual ducks and geese. 


Abundance Unimpaired by Indians 


Enormous numbers of birds and other forms of wildlife were present 
despite the fact that the aborigines who inhabited the continent lived 
principally upon the fish and game. One might think it strange that 
wildlife should have persisted in such overwhelming abundance under 
constant utilization for human needs, whereas it declined before 
another race of men who lived principally upon agricultural products 
—upon grain, vegetables, milk, and the meat of domestic animals. When 
we examine the facts underlying this apparent inconsistency we shall 
find the answer to the conundrum in the different ways the two races 
used the land. 


The American Indians were gardeners but not farmers. In their 
small primitive plots they cultivated beans, corn, and tobacco, but in 
such limited quantities that had their families been compelled to 
depend upon these products alone, they would have starved. For 
food and clothing they depended for the most part upon wildlife 
and uncultivated native plants. But the Indian population was sparse 
and shifting, scattered over the vast area of the New World, their 
crude agricultural enterprises made little or no impression on the 
primeval environment so favorable to the production of wildlife. The 
wild game and fur species, along with the forests, vegetation, rivers, 
lakes, aquatic and insect life, would soon have appeared unmar 
and undamaged by the red man’s long occupation of the land. 


Exploitation by White Settlers 


But after only three hundred years of occupancy, the white man im 
this country, were he to be suddenly exterminated, would leave 
behind him enduring scars and open wounds that might never heal. 
After thousands of years our concrete highways and our cities of 
stone and steel would be reduced and dissolved to some extent, but 
the geologist would still be able to find arid wastes, dust bowls, the 
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scarred, eroded, treeless mountain sides, the choked and muddy 
streams, and the ruined marshland—melancholy monuments of the 
white man’s civilization. The botanist would find valueless species 
of plant life growing where richly productive vegetation had once 
flourished, and the biologist would observe rats, cats, starlings, English 
sparrows, carp, and other such alien creatures usurping a land that 
was never meant for them. The entomologist would find other devas- 
tating evidences of our occupation and husbandry equally eloquent of 
our careless, wasteful, destructive habits. 

That he must never kill for sport was one of the commandments 
given to the Indian by the God who created the universe, according 
to the Iroquois legend. He was given dominion over the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air as in our own theology, but it was 
a provisional custodianship and tolerated neither waste nor abuse. 
The Indian never shared the white man’s conception of sport; to 
provide meat and fish for himself and his family was a laborious task. 


The white settlers and pioneers soon acquired the same attitude, 
no doubt, for it became the general practice among them to depend 
upon their professional hunters to bring the necessary supplies of 
game into the settlements, very much as the citizens of a modern 
community depend upon the butchers and the meat markets for that 
type of food. With the occupation of the land by the white settlers, 
however, wildlife began to diminish. The decrease was imperceptible 
at first, but it was definite nevertheless, for once the settlers had 
brought the primitive land under tillage or exploited it by industry, 
it long remained in that status. As they moved westward the new 
settlers subjugated more and more of the wild land, and the wildlife 
that remained in rear of the advancing line of frontiersmen and 
settlers was forced to adjust itself to a new environment—one that 
for most species was not nearly so favorable as it originally was. 

The fertile ground that for ages had grown crops of wild game 
and fur animals was now required to grow corn, wheat, tobacco, beans, 
and cotton, and to support domestic flocks and herds. This condition, 
disastrous for many species, actually benefited others. The big-game 
species suffered first and most. While the bison, elk, deer, and bears 
were extirpated or forced to retire to areas remote from cultivation, 
some of the smaller creatures, including the quail, the rabbit, the 
raccoon, and the opossum, found the additional food supply grown by 
the farmer an encouragement to increase their numbers for a time 
and to extend their ranges. 


Influence of Wildlife on Colonization and Settlement 


The abundance of game and fur animals and of fishes aided the 
pioneers and settlers in establishing themselves in the new land; 
without it, indeed, rapid colonization would have been impossible. 
Supplies from Europe had to be brought over a long and hazardous 
ocean route, a communication line far too tenuous and inadequate to 
support even the smallest outpost of civilization against the rigors 
of the wilderness. For a long time after the land had been cleared 
and crops were being harvested, the settlers still found themselves 
dependent on the wild game and fur animals for a very considerable 
proportion of the essentials of life. 

The white man’s first knowledge of the nature of the great region 
lying west of the Mississippi came from the beaver trappers, or 
“mountain men”—the “long hunters”—so-called not because of their 
lean and rangy appearance, but from their custom of disappearing into 
the wilderness for months at a time. Resourceful, solitary men, they 
prided themselves on their ability to do anything that the Indian could 
do, and do it better. These adventurers were perfectly fitted for the 
hazardous task of exploring the unknown western wilderness, and 
the beaver was the lodestone that drew them across the Plains to the 
Rockies and across the Rockies to Mexico and to the Pacific North- 
west. But for these men the entire region of Northwestern United 
States would now in all probability be held by Great Britain, for they 
resisted the invasion of the coveted territory by Canadian fur traders 
and trappers, and thus first established the claim of the United States 
to the great Oregon territory. 


Early Traffic in Wildlife and Its Products 


Except for the fur animals and the bison, there was for many years 
no direct exploitation of wildlife. It was at this time, however, that 
some of the great American fortunes were founded upon the fur 
trade, notably that of the Astor family. Their remote trading posts 
in a few years garnered the wealth of fur and left to posterity scarcely 
more than scattered remnants of what had been a tremendous resource. 
The pelts of fur animals and the hides of bison were commodities that 
would endure transportation from the wilderness to the settlements, 
but the flesh of game birds and mammals could not be sent back over 
the long trail. 

Killing for the market did not become a serious factor in the reduc- 
tion of game until stimulated by the growth of cities and towns nearer 
to the game fields and the development of railways. Traffic in game 
as food flourished after the Civil War and probably reached its 
peak in the 80’s. During that time uncounted millions of passenger 
pigeons, prairie chickens, grouse, ducks, geese, upland plover, snipe, 
woodcock, quail, and other food species were annually sent to 
market by gunners who, except for a few months in midsummer, 
shot and snared game the whole year round. It was during this 
time that the passenger pigeon was exterminated and certain other 
game species were so badly reduced that they have never since 
recovered. 

The American bison, or buffalo, as the animal is more generally 
called, achieved military significance in the history of the country. 
It has been estimated that there were not fewer than 75,000,000 of 
these animals making up the vast herds that roamed the continent 
at the time the white man was establishing the first colonies. Buffalo 
were not, as many now suppose, a purely western species. At that 
time their range extended clear to the Atlantic seaboard, as did that 
of the elk. The hide hunters brought the buffalo to the very verge 
of extinction, and though it seems strange to us today, they had 
the full consent and approval of the United States Government to 
encourage them in the slaughter. The buffalo was the Plains Indians’ 
base of supply, and the existence of vast herds on the hunting grounds 
made the subjugation of the hostile tribes difficult if not impossible 
of accomplishment by the armed forces of the United States. It 
was clear to the strategists in Washington that there could be no 
peace with the Indian and no complete conquest of the rich western 
lands until the buffalo had been destroyed, for these roving herds 
were supplying the Indian with nearly everything he needed in the 
way of food, shelter, and equipment. 

The Government accomplished its purposes by aiding the buffalo 
hunters with free ammunition and supplies and by giving them mili- 
tary protection whenever possible. When the Sharps “buffalo gun” 
and the skinning knife had finished their work the Indians had been 
driven into the reservations, and the buffalo—the few hundreds of 
them remaining—were gathered into preserves, most of which are 
now maintained by the same Government that a few years previously 
had so grimly sought annihilation of the animals. There they will 
remain unless in the unpredictable vicissitudes of time, and occasioned 
perhaps by the effect of land-utilization practices, great areas of 
their hereditary range are again restored to them and to the elk, 
deer, and antelope. 

The swift and merciless ‘exploitation of the buffalo only hastened 
an inevitable process, however, for in time the Indians must have 
retired before the constantly augmented numbers of settlers and the 
herds of domestic cattle would then have usurped the buffalo pastures. 
The history of the decline of this animal furnishes one of the most 
illuminating examples of the relationship existing between wildlife 
conservation and land utilization. Years of actual experience prove 
that these herds on Federal preserves can be increased indefinitely ; 
that the buffalo might even be restored to original abundance locally, 
provided land were available. 

The same is probably true of any form of wildlife. The principle 
is embodied in the national wildlife-restoration program now being 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Photo Courtesy of Lynwood M. Chace, New Bedford, Mass. 
Baby woodpeckers in shoe. 


HE name of John James Audubon has 

been so long a_ household’ word, 
synonymous with that of the best known bird- 
painter of his day, and borne by countless 
Audubon Societies throughout the English 
speaking world, that this Franco-American 
ornithologist scarcely needs an introduction. 
The National Park system offers sanctuary to 
many of the birds that he was first to name. 
Audubon Park, in New York City, site of the 
estate he purchased there in 1841, and Audubon 
Memorial State Park, Kentucky, also memo- 
rialize the man whose love for the wild was 
almost an obsession. 


Audubon paved the way for the international 
bird treaties signed long afterward by Canada, 
the United States and Mexico that now pro- 
tect the resting grounds and the nesting places 
of migratory birds. Moreover he was the 
first in America to conceive the idea of bird- 
banding. 


Birdbanding is a form of nature study now 
familiar to every school child. It consists of 
trapping birds and holding them long enough 
to fasten tiny rings of metal on their legs, then 
releasing them. The purpose is to determine 
their range and migrations. 


Sometime about the year 1804 the youthful 
Audubon tried the experiment, tying light silver 
threads to the legs of nestling phoebes whose 
home was in a cave on the banks of the Per- 
kiomen River, Pennsylvania, and proved that 
nestling birds will refurn in future years to 
breed in the vicinity of their birthplace. 


Other naturalists traveled more extensively ; 
discovered more new species than did Audubon, 
although he penetrated deep into the swamps 
of the Atlantic Coastal Plain, along the 
Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, to the lagoons 
of the Texas and Louisiana shores and into 
southern Florida. He visited those islands in 


the Gulf of Mexico called the Dry Tortugas 
Keys, which today serve as a bird sanctuary 
since they lie within Forth Jefferson National 
Monument. These Keys afford nesting grounds 
for thousands of sooty terns and noddies, which 
do not nest anywhere else within the boundaries 
of the United States. More than 100 years 
ago Audubon visited the colony and was first 
to study these interesting sea birds in Florida. 

During his Florida explorations Audubon 
discovered the great white heron, which with 
a number of other rare species, will find per- 
petual sanctuary with the establishment of the 
proposed Everglades National Park. Audubon’s 
travels extended also to Niagara Falls and 
the Great Lakes, and into Canada. Altogether 
he named 23 new birds, some discovered in 
regions where other naturalists had preceded 
him, but which only his alertness and keenness 
of observation brought to notice. 


His fame as an artist-ornithologist has 
become a tradition, his very popularity making 
biographical accuray difficult, while the strange 
circumstances of his early years only added to 
the fascination and color of his life story. There 
clung to him the aura of high romance. It 
was openly hinted that the little boy who, at 
the age of four, mysteriously appeared in the 
family of Jean Audubon simultaneously with 
that wanderer’s return to his native France 
after years of absence, and who was received 
by Madame Audubon with an almost worship- 
ful devotion, was none other than the Lost 
Dauphin. In comeliness, intelligence and grace 
the little lad satisfied the popular conception 
of a prince charming. When he was nine he 
was legally adopted by Audubon and his wife. 
On October 23, 1800, he was baptized at Nantes. 
Inquisitive scandal-mongers, eagerly scanning 
the register ; found only the entry “Jean Jacques 


* Compiled by the National Park Service, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 


Fougere Audubon. 
April 26, 1785.” 

Subsequent research has dissipated much of 
the mysterious glamour. It is now established 
that the boy was the son of Jean Audubon and 
Mlle. Rabin, a beautiful Creole, who was an 
associate of Audubon at Les Cayes, his Santo 
Domingo plantation. There he had resided, 
without pretense of conforming to conventional 
standards, for several years, amassing a fortune 
as a planter, merchant and slave trader, and 
keeping on amicable terms all the while with 
his absent wife, in France. 

Upon attaining his eighteenth year Audubon 
left France for America, going to live at “Mill 
Grove”, the estate near Philadelphia which his 
affluent father acquired. 

Here he led a life after his own heart. Much 
of the culture and social diversions he had 
known in his French home could be enjoyed in 
Philadelphia, which, though no longer the 
capital of the New Republic, was still the 
magnet for the intelligentsia, the cosmopolitan 
and the elite. At his backdoor were fields and 
forests to satisfy his inborn love of nature, 
and to invite to the sports he best loved— 
hunting and fishing. Audubon’s handsome 
person, sophistication and magnetism soon made 
him a welcome guest among his neighbors. One 
of these, Miss Lucy Blakewell, daughter of an 
English gentleman, he found particularly 
congenial and ultimately married. 

Later he persuaded Ferdinand Rozier, a son 
of a business associate of his father, to become 
his partner in opening a general store at what 
was then a rough, frontier trading post,— 
Louisville, Kentucky. Convoying the mer- 
chandise purchased in New York, and ac- 
companied by his bride, Audubon set out for 


Born in Santo Domingo, 


their backwoods home, painting glowing 
pictures of the fortune to be accumulated 
through barter and sale. But in_ business 


matters the young Frenchman was an arrant 
failure. Such drudgery as shop tending and 
accounts he left to the patient Rozier—and 
Lucy. Yet his bouyant spirits, his con- 
versational gifts, his querichless optimism made 
him always a welcome companion. His skill 
with the gun and rod ranked him with the 
best trappers and hunters on the River. Daniel 
Boone invited him to take trips with him. The 
general store was a popular rendezvous for all 
who loved the wild, even though its diminishing 
stocks and barren credit left it far behind in 
the competition which Louisville’s mushroom 
growth soon brought. 

By 1810 it became apparent that this com- 
petition, coupled with Audubon’s erratic notions 
of shopkeeping were too much to cope with 
successfully. Loading what was left of their 
possessions on a flat boat, the firm of Rozier, 
Audubon and family floated down the Ohio for 
125 miles to set up business in Henderson, 
Kentucky. But Audubon had brought along 
with the rest of the cargo his Gypsy inclina- 
tions. For days he would disappear into the 
beckoning forests, hot on the scent of rare 
birds. Only Lucy’s expert management and 
Rozier’s unfailing good humor and _ patience 
kept the business from speedily foundering. 
Had Lucy Blakewell had time for the “Journels 
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intimes’” with which gentlewomen of her 
period beguiled their leisure, a human docu- 
ment of rare flavor must have resulted. From 
the hour she left Philadelphia to become a 
woman of the frontier every event in her 
calendar was unpredictable but one,—that was 
the certainty of a steadily mounting monument 
of debts. Food and friends, however, were 
never lacking. Audubon’s good marksman~ 
ship supplied the table amply; his delightful 
personality attracted a circle of acquaintances, 
constantly renewed. Among those who visited 
him in the Kentucky wilderness was Alexander 
Wilson. He called, casually, to solicit a 
subscription for his proposed American 
Ornithology. 

Audubon did not subscribe to the expensive 
work. Nor, according to his biographers, did 
it occur to him until nearly a decade later that 
he could capitalize in similar fashion his own 
much superior talent as an artist, but both 
Wilson and his friend and biographer, George 
Ord, openly accused Audubon of stealing the 
idea which the Scotchman had originated. 
Audubon also incurred the hostility of another 
of his ,visitors destined for later fame. This 
was the eccentric botanist-naturalist, Rafinesque. 
The over-credulous scientist never overlooked 
the hoax played upon him by the prank-loving 
Audubon in displaying, as specimens of strange 
birds and fish native to the vicinity, drawings 
created entirely out of the joker’s imagination. 
In all good faith Rafinesque published descrip- 
tion of these “new species.” thereby bringing 
down ridicule upon his sensitive head,—and 
providing the incorrigible Audubon with one of 
his best after-dinner stories. 

With the move to Henderson, the tides of 
Audubon’s destiny set strongly into new 
channels. These changes took the guise of irate 
sheriffs, his own jailing for debts and his later 
release, upon pleading bankruptcy, with nothing 
to his name but the clothes on his back, his 
rifle, and a packet of original drawings. The 
partnership with Rozier came to an unlamented 
end, the two parting, nevertheless, the best of 
friends. 

Audubon was now 35 years old, penniless, his 
wife and children as destitute as he,—ostensibly 
stranded. Actually, however, these crushing 
disasters opened the way to his true vocation 
and lasting fame. He obtained work during 
the winter of 1819 and 1820 in the new Western 
Museum at Cincinnati, where he was employed 
as a taxidermist. Perhaps the atmosphere of 
learning, and the enduring works of art resur- 
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rected in his mind the dormant ambition that 
had stirred within him ten years before, when he 
looked over Alexander Wilson’s portfolio of 
bird-drawings. At all events, in the autumn 
of 1820 Audubon set forth down the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers ; with the definite purpose 
of looking for more birds to portray. He paid 
his expenses by. portrait-painting, charging $5.00 
a portrait. 

When he reached New Orleans he continued 
to turn to his art for support, by tutoring and 
giving drawing lessons. He did not reject the 
humble task of painting street signs. Lucy 
Audubon, with never-failing cooperation, helped 
out the family fortunes by taking a position as 
governess. In the period from approximately 
1820 to 1832 this valiant woman assumed most 
of the responsibility for the material needs of 
herself and the children, in order to free 
Audubon for the pursuit of his dream,—that 
of producing a mammoth publication of birds 
drawn from life. 

By 1824 Audubon was ready to seek a 
publisher for his bird drawings. Philadelphia 
was the logical market for his wares, but when 
he sought to interest the leading publishing 
firms there he met with overt or thinly veiled 
antagonism. George Ord, jealous of the fame 
of his friend Alexander Wilson, now deceased, 
lost no opportunity to discredit the man whom 
he regarded as Wilson’s unscrupulous rival. 
Audubon received encouragement, however, 
from the artist Sully, who was so impressed 
with the genius displayed in his colored illustra- 
tions that he gave Audubon instruction in the 
use of oils. It was Sully who urged him to 
try his luck in Europe,—an undertaking that 
required the combined savings of himself and 
his self-sacrificing wife to finance. 

But once in Liverpool, Audubon met with 
an almost instant success. He signed up his 
first subscriber, at $1,000 a subscription, and in 
due course, went on to Edinburgh. Such ova- 
tions greeted him there, that Audubon, ever 
an impulsive child at heart, for a while quite 
lost his head. He yielded to the temptation to 
dramatize his picturesque past, wearing the long 
locks of the traditional American frontiersman, 
and frequently affecting rusticity of garb. But 
his undeniable charm and geniality carried off 
situations that less rollicking souls deemed 
beneath the dignity of a mature man. Going 
to London he received less adulation, but suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the royal signature for his 
work. With this seal of fashionable approval, 
the list of subscribers rapidly lengthened. In 
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1827 “Birds of America” in elephant folio size, 
appeared. Robert Hovell, Jr., of London, who 
did the engraving, is said to have reaped world 
fame, as an engraver in aquatint, through the 
merit of Audubon’s work. 


Edinburgh, with its romatic castle towering 
above the historic city, and the friendly welcome 
of its people, exercised a fascination over 
Audubon. He and his Lucy went there in 1830 
to live for a time, and to begin the preparation 
of the text for a new work to be called “An 
Ornithological Biography.” William MacGil- 
livray helped substantially in the undertaking 
and in 1831 the first volume was brought out, 
at Audubon’s own expense. More financing 
was required, to continue the series, and the 
Audubons decided to return to America. 
Heralded by his European prestige, Audubori 
was acclaimed the foremost naturalist of the 
nation. Much publicity was given to his works, 
and magazines carried flattering sketches of 
him. At last the congenital rover had justified 
his wanderings! Lucy Audubon basked in her 
husband’s vindication of his Gypsy propensities. 
But she agreed with him that he must set forth 
again into the wilderness in order to obtain 
fresh material for his books. So once more 
Lucy relinquished her husband to the com- 
panionship of her life-long rival, Dame Nature. 


Audubon’s travels brought him a new and 
lifelong friend when he reached Charleston, 
South Carolina, and spent a month under the 
roof of the kindly Lutheran clergyman and 
naturalist, Dr. John Bachman. Eventually the 
association brought about Bachman’s collabora- 
tion in Audubon’s later work, “Viviparous 
Quadrupeds of North America.” Still closer 
intimacy was bred of the marriage of two of 
the ornithologist’s sons to two of Bachman’s 
daughters. The name bestowed by Audubon 
upon one of our rarest songbirds, “Bachman’s 
warbler,” perpetuates the friendship of the be- 
loved clergyman and himself. 


Several European trips were necessary, be- 
tween the time of Audubon’s return to America 
in 1831, and his purchase, in 1841, of a home on 
the Hudson, “Minnie’s Land’, now known as 
Audubon Park, New York City. Gradually 
his adventurous life settled into a more normal 
mold. But when he died, in 1851, at the age 
of 66, many of his earlier exploits lived again, 
and still survive in the romantic accounts of 
the picturesque, irresponsible, sometime swag- 
gering, but always lovable Gypsy-cavalier, 
John James Audubon. 





Portraits of some seldom seen water birds: Left, Horned Grebe; Center Whistling Swan; Right, Loon. All were picked up alive but exhausted and 
sent to the Commission’s offices at Harrisburg. 
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He dropped through the 

murk of the clouds and 

emerged close to his 
unsuspecting prey. 
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DEATH OVER PYMATUNING 


By N. R. CASILLO 


Illustrated by Earl L. Poole 


HIN, brittle ice fringed the dark waters of Mud Pond. Dry 

sedges rustled uneasily in the faint but penetratingly cold breeze. 
The tall pines surrounding the pond area were somberly silhouetted 
against a leaden sky and heightened the general atmosphere of bleak- 
ness. There were no bird notes. Indeed, not a sound broke the alien 
stillness except that ceaseless rustling of the sedges. 


At the upper end of the pond where the Shenango River wound its 
sluggish way through the arched branches of naked alders and dumped 
its stained flood into the darker one of the pond, a black mallard 
could be seen industriously guttering along the shore ice, loathe to 
leave the rich feeding grounds even though the flock had gone on some 
time before. 


Throughout her feeding, the mallard, a fine, well-conditioned hen, 
constantly exercised her inherent caution to the utmost, her beady 
eyes carefully and frequently scrutinizing the surrounding shore 
growths as she worked toward the mouth of the stream. Tiny 
mollusks, sluggish, half-frozen insects and other forms that teemed 
in the shallows and adjacent weedy shoreline, as well as the roots 
of various aquatic plants, were avidly garnered by that probing bill. 


Then, for no reason at all, except, perhaps, for the unpredictable 
prerogatives all too frequently exercised by the females of any species, 
she suddenly uttered a loud squawk, half-fluttered over the water in a 
sloppy takeoff and straightened out in flight headed north for Conneaut 
Lake. 


Scarcely underway, she quickly changed her course as she thought 
of a particularly choice spot on Pymatuning Reservoir where a wide 
expanse of oozy mud under a few inches of water, literally quaked 
with an abundance of organisms dear to the palate of most ducks. She 
turned abruptly north-westward and settled down to a pace that would 
carry her over the intervening eight miles in good time. 


The topography of the land over which she sped consisted of scattered 
farms, patches of timber, cultivated fields and much wasteland, all 
irregularly pocked with small bogs and ponds. A crazy quilt 
characteristic of the country. 


Approaching the Jamestown-Linesville road she gradually climbed 
until an altitude of some three-hundred feet had been attained. There 
she leveled off and proceeded at the comfortable speed of about thirty 
miles an hour. There was no reason for haste for she had already 
fed well and besides, it was still early in the day. 


However, even though haste was not in order, the mallard’s chunky 
body gradually gained momentum in the sheer exuberance of flight 
until she reveled in the hiss of the wind as it slid over her hard, well- 


oiled plumage. Her short wings beat rapidly and yet, apparently 
effortlessly. 


Glancing at an inviting slough lying a little to the north of her 
course, she suddenly perceived a large bird lazily flying along some 
two-hundred feet above her and not more than half a mile to the 
rear. A pang of apprehension shot through her and she immediately 
stepped-up her speed. 


A goshawk, that swashbuckling aerial buccaneer, the boldest, hand- 
somest and most fearless of the Accipiter tribe, and an early visitor 
from the evergreen forests of Canada, had been sailing the upper air 
currents when he spied her. With a breathless dive he dropped to 
her level and followed, his speed increasing with every wing beat. 
Of course, his idea was to pick up an easy meal, for the 
mallard had passed the last piece of water in which she might take 
immediate refuge. Pymatuning lay more than two miles away. 

The mallard whirred on, her neck stretched to its utmost, her 
wings appearing like twin blurs on either side of the stubby body. 


With the wind singing a strident note in the tense feathers of his 
pinions, the goshawk skimmed through his element at a speed that 
perceptibly narrowed the gap to his quarry. A quarter of a mile 
still separated them yet he fixed baleful eyes on the hapless fugitive. 
In desperation the mallard redoubled her efforts and plunged along 
at perhaps a mile a minute. She could now see the gray waters of 


the reservoir gleaming with a splash of sunlight that had managed to 
find a rift in the clouds. In less than two minutes she could plunge 


into the water and cling to aquatic growths on the bottom until the 
terror had passed on. 


With the certainty of death the great predator gradually but surely 
gained. His very deliberativeness added to the stark terror of the 
mallard and she uttered a hopeless squawk as she slanted downward 
toward the reservoir. 


The hawk now stretched his body like that of the duck and with- 
out any appreciable increase in wing strokes shot forward with un- 
believable speed. In another moment he was just behind and slightly 
above his victim. Suddenly, without any apparent effort he leaped out 
of his already brilliant velocity until he hung poised above her. Then 
as he plunged downward with outstretched talons, he seemed to change 
his shape, the streamlined body recoiling like a piece of live rubber, 
spreading out as he prepared to seize her. He struck with the 
speed of light and both birds plunged earthward in a swelter of flapping 
and beating wings and loose feathers. 


With heavily beating wings the goshawk quickly recovered his 
balance and made for a dead tree that he had marked. The limp body 
of the mallard dangled from his claws, her horribly torn sides bearing 
mute testimony to the killer’s efficiency and power. 


The aerial tragedy was not without its witness. Sailing through 
the familiar cold of the air above the cloud bank was another winged 
predator—a rare visitor to those parts. Somewhat smaller than the 
goshawk and altogether different in its bearing, he cut the rare air 
like an arrow, the narrow wings and manner of flight suggestive of 
speed and maneuverability and all the grace of a pigeon. The American 
peregrine falcon or duck hawk, for that is what it was, is the American 
representative of the European falcon, the bird famed in song and 
story when hawking was in flower. 


As it chanced, the duck hawk passed a wide rift in the clouds at 
the moment that the goshawk struck his victim. In a flash his tele- 
scopic eyes had taken in the situation and the brown pupils contracted 
severely ; not in disapproval, but because here was prey and he was 
famished. 


Folding his wings he dropped through the murk of the clouds and 
emerged a few hundred feet from the unsuspecting goshawk. Mark- 
ing his prey he quickly spiralled upward into position for an attack. 

In the meanwhile the goshawk had spotted the falcon and strove 
mightily to reach the trees. He could have released his burden, but 
the trait of a quitter is not a part of the goshawk’s makeup. If any- 
thing he clutched his prey all the tighter. He did however, realize 
the futility of his position. Torn between the instinct of hunger and 
the urge to fight, he chose the latter when it was too late. The duck 
hawk had started his stoop. Even had the larger bird released its 
prey in time, it is doubtful if he could have escaped that lightning 
thrust, although in straight flight he is considered by some to be 
swifter than the falcon. 


Just as the goshawk freed himself the smaller hawk struck from 
the side, his sharp talons squarely striking their mark, a point just 
back of where the neck joins the trunk. Imagine crashing into some- 
thing heavier than yourself while traveling at the speed of some- 
thing over two miles a minute! Such is the courage and hardihood 
of the peregrin falcon. 


The goshawk collapsed in midair like a quail struck by a full load 
of number eights, the fierce light in the indomitable eyes going out 
like the flame of a snuffed candle. 


In a few seconds simultaneous splashes flashing upward from 
the quicksilver surface of the water, heralded the arrival of the late 
victor and vanquished on Pymatuning’s bosom. 


For some time longer the baffled falcon coursed low over the water 
attempting repeatedly to drag out one of the victims. At last it 
gave up and winged off to more profitable hunting grounds. 
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DRAMAS OF 
ie WALD... 


eh LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR, 


OT so very long ago a game protector in Pennsyl- 

vania, inspecting a wildlife sanctuary, came upon a 
tragic sight—a deer, its head tightly wedged, or clothes- 
pinned, in an opening in the trunk of a large tree, dead 
from starvation. To the experienced and understanding 
eye of the official thisgrim and not altogether un- 
familiar picture reaffirmed that which we already knew to 
be true, that in the domain of the wild, ,tragedy and 
disaster stalk the unfortunate, the unwise and the weak; 
that in nature the great drama of life and death is being 
constantly enacted, just as it is in man’s cities, villages and 
countrysides. 

It was not difficult for the protector, wise in the ways 
of the wild, to reconstruct the tragedy. It was quite 
evident to him that the deer, young and in good health, 
had been lured to thrust its head through the wide lower 
part of the opening by appetizing lichen and ferns grow- 
ing in the dank soil along the inner base of the tree. 
Surprised or frightened while thus engaged the sensitive 
creature did what it is his breed to do, raised his head 
with such whip-like energy and rapidity that it became 
wedged in the narrow upper portion of the trunk cavity. 
Unable to extricate itself, though it struggled valiantly, 
this splendid but unfortunate animal starved to death. 

Unusual? Of course. But only in circumstance. Only 
the device and the scene form the intricate pattern of 
drama; the end, or climax, is always the same, sudden 
or lingering death for some animal, bird, fish, or insect. 
The setting may be, for instance, as a railroad engineer 
found it one afternoon through the cab window of his 
rolling locomotive. His quick eye caught a glimpse of a 
large deer swinging head down from a high snow fence, 
as though its hindleg had been caught between the upper 
pailings. Investigation proved this to be exactly the case. 
The animal, although quite capable of jumping an eight- 
foot fence, had for one reason or another failed in this 
attempt. Its leap had fallen short about twelve inches— 
just enough to bring death. 

Or it may have been the pattern of the pitiful plight of 
the black bear found hanging from a small maple tree in 
Pennsylvania. Investigation brought out that the animal 
had stepped in a fox trap and in a frantic effort to get 
rid of it had done what most bears will do in times of 
stress—climbed a tree. But unburdened hind feet are 
quite necessary to a bear for safe tree climbing, and this 
unfortunate creature, one hind foot useless, slipped and fell, 
its head being caught in the crotch of the tree. The 
climax? Death from a broken neck! 

Recently a game protector reported the discovery of a 
deer hanging by its neck from a large crack in a tree 
stump. Salt had been placed on the stump, unusually high, 
and the animal, standing on its hind legs to reach it, no 





4 “ . ” Drama ending in tragedy as this deer died of starvation—clothespinned 
Reprinted courtesy “American Forests. ; ay? tree and unable to extricate itself. , 
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doubt slipped and fell, its weight forcing its neck deep into the 
crack—a trap from which the luckless buck failed to release him- 


sige 


self. Death was from neck injury, aided by starvation. 


Accidental tragedies such as these, while possessing greater ele- 
ments of drama because of uniqueness in device and setting, by no 
means take the toll of wildlife that may be attributed to the stern 
and endless fight for existence that goes on in forest and field. First 
is the drama of the predators—sly old foxes catching and eating 
unsuspecting rabbits, or tawny bobcats leaping upon little spotted 
fawns, or a red-tailed hawk swooping down to nab a choice tidbit 
of a mouse. It goes on all of the time, night and day, perhaps every 
hour of the night and day. Who knows exactly? Ceaseless is 
the battle in nature’s realm for supremacy as well as for survival. 
Not so long ago a game protector in an eastern state reported the 
finding of two eight point buck deer, their antlers hopelessly locked 
together, still fighting for the right to lead their herd. The pro- 
tector succeeded in parting them but one was so badly injured that 
it died almost immediately. But usually animals under similar 
circumstances are dead when found,—chiefly from exhaustion and 
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starvation. 

Man contributes in many ways to the dramas of the wild, mostly 
by his instinct to hunt and his unfortunate habit of tampering with 
or destroying altogether the environment so necessary to wildlife. 
In recent years has come the speed craze and the machines of man 
are taking a greater toll along the highways and byways than can 
be imagined by most lay observers. As a sample, Pennsylvania game 
authorities report that in four years more than four hundred deer 
were killed by speeding automobiles on a single eighteen-mile stretch 
of forest highway. In several counties in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, between July and November of 1937, three hundred or more 
deer were killed by automobile speeders. The situation is so serious 
in some parts of the state that game officials have erected large 
signboards cautioning motorists to slow down and to keep a sharp 
watch for wildlife. What brings the deer to the highways? There 
are many reasons, not the least unique and interesting of which is 
the attraction salt, dropped from ice cream trucks, has for them. 


Speeding machines apparently do not frighten them. A game 
protector in western Pennsylvania reported that a motorist ran into 
a young buck deer shortly after dark one evening, breaking its 
leg. The animal hopped away only to return four hours later and 


be struck and killed by another automobile. — 


It is also reported from Pennsylvania that from 2,500 to 3,000 ring- Photo by W. T. Campbell 
neck pheasants are killed by speeding automobiles every year. Aut Sane omy afSlne Pacong: ye. oll as the deer, 


Wisconsin Conservation Commission 


Locked in mortal combat—here lies mute testimony of a great battle. 
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W. E. Dreyer, writing in Science a year or so ago, presents an 
enlightening national view of the destruction of wildlife by auto- 
mobiles. Arriving at his conclusions by his own observations as 
well as the studies of others, Mr. Dreyer estimated that more than 
7,000 birds and animals are kilied every day by automobiles in the 
United States. These include deer, muskrats, rabbits, skunks, squirrels, 
turtles, snakes, woodpeckers, flickers, robins, sparrows and a host of 
others. A 600-mile trip through Iowa revealed 225 dead animals 
on the highway; a 500-mile stretch through Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio revealed 179 animals. Considering these trips and many others, 
at various times of the year, Mr. Dreyer concluded that the observed 
death rate per mile per day for wildlife is .0098, a rate which would 
produce an estimated daily destruction in the entire United States 
of 7,350 birds and animals. 


Starvation is a terrible thing. The helplessness of it and its tragic, 
slow death make for dramas that are too grim for recital. Particular- 
ly during severe winters,where food is scarce does starvation among 
the wild creatures reach appalling gruesomeness. Small game, 
especially, find it difficult to get food when heavy snow covers the 
ground. Last year a friend of mine dug out a covey of quail from 
under six feet of snow drift. They were fortunate and lived. But 
there were others not fortunate enough to be dug out. They died, 
of course. 


There is another menace that goes hand in hand with starvation 
—wild dogs. Hundreds of deer and other animals are killed annually 
by dogs running for the most part in pairs or in packs. If deer 
and other animals are weakened by scarcity of food they fall easy 
prey, for it is the manner of the pack to run a deer until it is 
spent, until it is so exhausted that it is unable to keep to its feet, 
much less offer resistance. These dogs are usually outcasts, one 
time house pets no longer wanted and turned out to live on the 
community. Unless taken in by some dog-loving soul the chances are 
that the animal will sooner or later join a roving pack of half-wild 
dogs. Wildlife conservationists can .contribute much to the bird and 
animal life of their community by ridding themselves of these half- 
savage beasts. 


Quite often misguided individuals discover and take home sup- 
posedly lost young of wild birds and animals. This is not infrequent 











Hundreds of deer are killed annually by 
cars travelling at high speed. ; 


Starvation is a terrible thing—a game pro- 
tector finds a young deer dead in the snow. 
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in the case of bear cubs and fawn deer. Here again the stage js set 
for drama, for the chances are that the cubs or fawns are not 
lost at all. More than likely the parent attending the youngster 
has been frightened away by the approach of the misguided individual 
and will return if the young is not molested. Wild creatures should 
be left in the woods and fields. They are seldom if ever lost. 


The taking of our birds affords more drama, none perhaps more 
tragic than the fate which befell the beautiful plumed egrets before 
the national government took action to stop their commercialization 
to the millinery trade. The law was also needed to put an end 
to the indiscriminate killing of birds by America’s foreign borg 
residents—people who were never made to understand in their native 
countries the value of bird life. Many were the unique methods 
used by these foreign born to lure song and other birds into a 
potential pot-pie—and great was the tragedy. 


No one can possibly describe the drama of wildlife in a forest fire. 
It is too ghastly, unutterably horrible. Countless wild creatures 
perishing in agony—countless more so frightfully maimed that they 
die soon afterwards—an equal number so affected by flame and 
_— and shock that they fall easy prey to disease, and lingering 
eath. 


Perhaps a clearer idea of the tragedy suffered by wildlife when 
flames sweep forest and field may be found in a 1931 report of an 
official of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. 


“More than a score of deer were found after the fire,” he stated, 
after investigating a 120,000-acre burn in central Wisconsin. “Un- 
doubtedly, these were only a small percentage of the number destroyed. 
Surveys made by the Commission determined that sixty per cent 
of the deer surviving the fire had badly burned feet. One deer was 
found walking on its knees, and when put out of its misery it was 
found that both front legs had stiffened in a bent position and that 
the hoofs and foot bones had broken off. A dog was shot when 
caught in the act of killing a fawn which had badly burned feet, 
Another fawn was found dead in a ditch. A trap set near this 
fawn caught a coyote when he returned to his kill next day. 


“For several months following the fire, freshly dead deer were 
reported both in the fire area and in the district surrounding it. In 
November a lame deer was gored to death 
by a herd of cows. Disease resulting from the 
weakened condition of the deer, due not only 
to burning but to suffocation from gas and 
smoke, took its toll during the winter. ..... 


“The most abundant game bird in this region 
was the sharp-tailed grouse. At least one bird 
out of every four of this species was killed 
outright by the fire. 


“Lack of oxygen, warmed and ash _ poisoned 
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One of the greatest tragedies 

of the wild is forest fire— 

countless wild creatures 
perish. 


Below is seen the pitiful 
baked body of a _ sharp- 
tailed grouse—an_ innocent 
victim—toll of the merciless 
fire. 


ere 
In water combined to kill thousands of fish. Dead fish were found in all 
ath parts of the drainage ditches and in the Yellow River, which flows 
the through the burned area. Dogfish, ordinary one of the hardest fish 


a! to kill by lack of oxygen, were found in a helpless condition.” 
in 
Although lacking the drama of fire, the tragedy of polluted waters 


is far more harmful to fish and aquatic life, particularly in the East. 
ind There are many streams, rivers, lakes and ponds absolutely devoid of Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
led fish and aquatic life today—waters where deep, azure pools and 
white flecked rapids were once the joy of anglers. The sad part 
of this tragedy is: that pollution is so needless. Wastes from pulp 
and paper mills, from tanneries and from mines are chiefly responsible 
for the sad plight of inland waters. Perhaps the day is not far away 
when this waste will be converted into usable by-products, and the 
streams at last be given a chance to support fish and aquatic life. 


Getting back to drama and birds, here is a unique case. Not 
far from where I live a piece of string found its way to a branch 
of a small bush. It was difficult to see, even when one was looking 
for it, but there it was, a veritable trap as it turned out. For a 
robin failed to see it also and became entangled. A brief fluttering, 
with death holding the string, and the robin hung itself. 


Heron colonies always offer much that is dramatic. During the 
height of the nesting season it is not unusual for young birds, squirm- 
ing about while being fed by a mother black-crowned heron, to be 
forced or pushed out of their high nests. Some land safely on the 
ground, of course, but more often the little fellows are completely 
unlucky and are caught by their necks in the small tree branches—to 
die by hanging. 


One of the most needless tragedies where birds are concerned is 
the unwanted, half-starved house cat—the one that is taken out and 
dumped along some road to shift for itself. It must eat, therefore 
birds, particularly songbirds, suffer. Pennsylvania has recently in- 
stituted a law invoking a fine of twenty-five dollars for releasing 
unwanted cats along roads or highways. 





The tragedy of polluted waters. 


And so in nature, as in the domain of mankind, is enacted the 
great drama of life and death, with disaster constantly overtaking the 
unfortunate, the unwise and the weak, 
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ITH the opening of the training season 

our thoughts naturally turn to the train- 
ing and conditioning of our favorite dog and 
in as much as a dog’s training schedule works 
the same hardship on him as a day in the field, 
to harden him up for the strenuous work of an 
all-day hunt (or a good day of training), a 
good worming is usually not amiss at the be- 
ginning of the training season. Care about 
the dog’s diet is especially necessary; most 
dogs are fed on table scraps, to which should 
be added at this time raw hamburger plus a 
tablespoonful of cod liver oil once or twice a 
week, and a little canned salmon so as to build 
up the dog’s reserve. 


It is no more than fair to see that your dog 
(or dogs) is in perfect health before putting 
him through a grueling course of training or 
hunting of grouse, quail or pheasant. Any man 
who has spent weeks at an office desk, and then 
goes out for several days afield will inevitably 
show the effects of strain after a few hours 
of hard tramping. Then why expect more of 
your dog, after weeks or months of being 
housed up, or confined to the limited space of 
the average kennel? To be absolutely humane, 
no dog should be asked to hunt more than a 
half a day, unless given a good rest during the 
warmer portion of the day. When starting the 
training a 15-minute run the first few times 
out is sufficient. If possible, when hunting, it 
is well to use two sets of dogs, resting one set 
while using the other. 


An unconditioned dog, or one that has not 
been worked during the entire training season, 
or given only a perfunctory work-out a few 
days before the open season, is in no shape to 
give a good performance or account of him- 
self and as a consequence you both suffer. He 
can’t hold out in heavy cover, but after the 
initial spurt will begin to dodge cover, hunt 
listlessly and show distress by hunting water 
and cool spots with tongue lolling out. Much 
dissatisfaction of dog owners with their dog is 
not the dog’s fault. The owner is probably in 
no position to give his dog sufficient and regu- 
lar work-outs under proper conditions. Today 
there are so many professional trainers whose 
prices are reasonable, so that every dog 
should be put through a preliminary course of 
sprouts under expert guidance—send him to 
school so to speak. 

To put a dog in perfect form, at least two 
month’s training during the closing weeks of 
summer and the beginning of fall are necessary, 
and the preliminary work-outs should be given 
in terrain similar to that hunted later on. I 
do not advise training or conditioning your dog 
on the same ground every time it is taken out. 
Vary your locations as 
While dog’s have excellent memories, the best 
of them need to have their previous education 
brushed up for best results. When a sports- 
man plans sometimes for weeks ahead for a 
few day’s outing, he should certainly not handi- 
cap himself with a dog that is in no shape to 
hunt. It is advisable not to push the young 
dog too hard during his training period. Many 
an otherwise good dog is spoiled by expecting 
too much from it at the start. 

There is nothing more exasperating to any 
hunter than to have his favorite bird dog break 
point, creep up, flush birds out of range, bark 
out of school or tear madly after flushed birds, 
preventing them settling within reasonable dis- 
tance. All of these things can and will happen 
(especially when we have a good friend or two 


much as possible. 
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CONDITIONING YOUR DOG 


along and want to show off our favorite) if 
your dog has not been properly conditioned and 
schooled prior to the opening date. Probably 
after weeks or even months of inactive habits, 
the jaunt afield tires a man more quickly than 
he realizes. Handling a gun, the tension and 
excitement of the hunt, all tend to make him 
a bit nervous; so he gets up-in-the-air easily, 
and by yelling conflicting orders, the dog is 
soon confused and instead of hunting, slinks up 
to the master, and cowers in anticipation of 
undeserved punishment. For this reason, this 
conditioning is absolutely essential. You don’t 
expect to do a good day’s hunting if you are 
over-weight, and short of breath; and if you 
are at fault, give your poor dog a break and 
treat him with consideration. 

Probably the most damaging scourge that af- 
flicts all dogdom are the various worms and 
parasites that infect their bowels. During the 
heat of summer, your dog lolls around, getting 
little and oftentimes no exercise. If not proper- 
ly fed, he is prone to develop eczema, his coat 
becomes mangy, etc., and he is not in shape 
to stand the punishment of briars, wet cover, 
streams and burrs. Often cockleburrs_ will 
cause infection that is difficult to cure. Avoid 
extremely starchy and greasy foods during these 
summer months and keep plenty of cold fresh 
water before your pal and companion. Many 
dogs quit cold in the midst of a hunt, when 
their coats become matted with clinging masses 
of burrs, which burrow into the tender parts 


under the legs, or dangle in lumps about the - 


ears, tail, and chest. 

On more than one occasion I have seen the 
real sportsman lay aside his gun and spend the 
best part of an hour or more with a knife, 
freeing a distracted setter of punishing burrs 
that were digging into the flesh in tender spots 
and wedged between the toes. The setters 
coat will turn briars, but in burrs the sleek 
coat of the pointer is better adapted to avoid 
them. The briars are apt to tear a pointer’s 
tail up, so when the going gets tough I tie up 
my pointer’s tail and cover the end with ad- 
hesive or tire tape. They do not like it the 
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first time, but they soon learn that it will pro- 
tect them. 

For the sportsman who has not made ag 
study of dog foods, it is well to stick to the 
well-known, tested and properly endorsed com. 
mercially prepared rations for sale even jp 
small communities. These foods are properly 
balanced to build bone, muscle and_ stamina, 
Should your dog tire of one brand, it is a 
simple matter to change off to another, J] 
prefer the meal type, having found it best after 
numerous tests, although some of you may pre- 
fer the canned or the biscuit types. This pre- 
pared food can be made more attractive by 
adding boiling beef, vegetables, fresh milk or 
buttermilk, or even sour milk, as a bit of varia- 
tion from day to day. They get tired of eating 
the same food day after day, just as you would, 
It is just good common sense to give your dog 
the best preliminary treatment before hunting 
him hard. 

No man can do a good day’s work if his 
heart, his lungs, his stomach, nose or brain are 
not functioning perfectly. A dog in poor con- 
dition is no different, for when in training or 
in actual hunting, he is taxing every organ of 
his body to the utmost. If he is not condi- 
tioned and trained to a fighter’s edge, he won't 
be able to act decisively, any more than an 
athlete would if not properly prepared for a 
contest. If the dog’s condition is not just A-l, 
the heating up of its blood during the excite- 
ment of the hunt is very apt to develop acute 
symptoms of disease, which may have been 
lurking in the system, quiescently. 

Never ask your dog to hunt on an empty 
stomach, but the feed before hunting should be 
limited, so as not to make the dog sluggish; 
after the hunt, conditioning or training period, 
if the dog seems to be warm, rub it down 
with a dry towel, and after a rest it is en- 
titled to all it will eat. If the day is warm, 
don’t work your dog too long at one time, even 
if it shows a cheerful disposition to do so. 
If your dog’s feet are sore, proper bathing and 
rest will round them into shape. A soft town 
lawn or the average kennel yard is not the 
proper place to harden up a dog’s feet for the 
tough going of hunting fields and coverts, The 
usual remedy of pine tar and wood ashes should 
always be preceded by an antiseptic wash,. and 
careful examination to be sure no splinters, 
thorns, burrs, or bits of rock are embedded 
between the pads or toes. 

Perhaps I have given too much space to the 
subject of bird dogs, seemingly neglecting the 
justly prized hounds. But, outside of the man- 
ner of training, what applies to one species, 
also applies to the others. The ailments that 
afflict setters, pointers and springers, also as- 
sail the beagles, bassetts and other varieties of 
‘coon, mink, ’possum, skunk, fox and wolf 
hounds. The hounds are perhaps more apt to 
have foot ailments, owing to the rougher ter- 
rain over which they usually work. If no 
superficial cuts or bruises are apparent when 
your dog goes lame, it is well to wash the sore 
feet in as hot a water as the dog will stand, 
then give the injured foot a careful examination 
under a powerful magnifying glass. Small 
blisters between the toes occasionally are the 
cause of distress. 

Sometimes a foreign substance has bur- 
rowed deep into the pad and is not discovered 
until after a bathing. For muscular lameness, 
bathing with rubbing alcohol with oil of wit- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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JACK RABBITS 


Q. Have jack rabbits ever been propagated in 
Pennsylvania, and what were the results? 
If not, why not? 
J.D.R.—Willow Grove, Pa. 


A. Jack rabbits have never been successfully 
propagated in Pennsylvania. The State 
has not undertaken the propagation of 
these animals primarily for the reason 
that they are undesirable as game, hav- 
ing no food value, and their increase in 
this State would only mean additional 
damage to cultivated crops and trees. Some 
private clubs in southeastern Pennsylvania 
have imported these rabbits principally 
for the purpose of training Beagle hounds, 
but they have not bred and _ increased. 
The jack rabbit just seems to disappear in 
time after being liberated, which is an 
indication that conditions in Pennsylvania 
are not right for this type of rabbit. 


* * * 


SHOOTING CROWS FROM AN AIRPLANE 


Q. Is it lawful to shoot crows in Pennsylvania 
from an airplane? 


c R.W.—Hanover, Pa. 


A. No, it is not. The Game Law makes it 
unlawful to hunt, take or attempt to kill 
any wild bird or wild animal through the 
use of a craft of any kind propelled by 
mechanical power. This, of course, for- 
bids the use of an airplane for crow 
shooting. Incidentally, the penalty for 
using an airplane for this purpose is $50.00 
a day. 

* * * 


SHOTGUNS LARGER THAN 10-GAUGE 


Q. To settle a hot controversy, will you 
please answer the following question: 
Relative to the law outlawing the 4, 6 and 
8-gauge guns, does this law permit or 
forbid the use of these guns on predatory 
animals and vermin, such as foxes, un- 
protected hawks and owls, crows, blue jays, 
etc.? 


R.A.,Jr.—Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


A. The law prohibiting the use of a shotgun 
larger than 10-gauge comes from the 
Federal authorities at Washington and 
applies only to the hunting of migratory 
game birds such as wild ducks, geese, wood- 
cock, etc. It does not in any manner 
apply to hunting birds and animals which 
can be classed as sstrictly native to 
Pennsylvania. There is no objection to 
the use of a gun 8-gauge or larger on such 
Creatures as foxes, unprotected hawks and 
owls, or any other wild creatures except 
the migratory species. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


SPUSENS 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


USE OF PISTOLS LIMITED 


Q. Does the State of Pennsylvania permit the 


use of an automatic pistol on crows, 
turtles, snakes and for target practice? 


A.O.—Sharpsville, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Game Law does not 
permit the use of an automatic pistol on 
crows or any other wild birds or wild 
animals. However, there is nothing in our 
law to prohibit the use of a pistol of that 
type on such creatures as turtles and 
snakes. Under the Firearms Act of 1931, 
it is unlawful to transport or conceal a 
pistol in this State without a proper permit. 
For hunting, fishing or training dogs, you 
may carry a pistol by first registering 
same with your county treasurer, the fee 
for which is fifteen cents when you show 
him a hunting or fishing license for the 
current year. However, this registration 
does not permit you to carry an automa- 
tic pistol for hunting wild birds or wild 
animals, nor will it cover the privilege 
of using a pistol for target practice. To 
carry a pistol for target shooting, protec- 
tion or similar purposes, you will require 
a special permit from the Sheriff of your 
county. 


TRAINING DOGS THE YEAR ROUND 


Q. Please answer the following question in 


“Sportsmen’s Queries” in the GAME News: 
Under what conditions can a person train 
dogs the year round on his own land? 


L.F.M.—Chambersburg, Pa. 


There is only one provision in the Game 
Law under which it is possible for a 
person to train dogs the year round, either 
on his own land or elsewhere, and that 
is to operate regulated shooting grounds 
under a special permit issued by the Game 
Commission for a fee of $25.00 a year for 
the first 100 acres and $5.00 for each ad- 
ditional 100 acres. This permit authorizes 
the killing of certain game birds on the 
regulated area, which birds must be sup- 
plied by the permittee at his own expense. 
The birds may be shot from the opening 
day of the general State-wide season on 
small game to the following December 
31. There is a provision in the law per- 
mitting the training of dogs at any time 
of the year upon premises covered by a 
regulated shooting grounds permit, but 
under any other conditions, except possibly 
a field trial permit for specified days, no 
dog training is permitted even on one’s 
own land from April 1 to August 20. 
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“AUTOMATIC PISTOL” DEFINED 


Q. 


Will you kindly inform us as to the defini- 
tion of an automatic pistol? Which is 
permissible with a Provisional Firearm 
Permit, an automatic loading or an auto- 
matic firing pistol? 

W.M.T.—Pittsburgh. 


Our definition of an automatic pistol is 
one which reloads by the recoil caused by 
the discharge of the cartridge. Any pistol 
which reloads in that manner must be 
classed as an automatic, whether you call 
it an auto-loading or an automatic firing 
pistol. In other words, no pistol having 
the automatic feature may be used for 
hunting wild birds or wild animals in 
Pennsylvania and a Provisional Firearm 
Permit in such cases cannot be issued. 
There is no objection to using an ordinary 
revolver for hunting purposes under the 
above permit. 


* * * 


FROG SHOOTING 


Q. 


Does a fisherman have the privilege of 
shooting frogs without a resident hunter’s 
license? In other words, does his fishing 
license give him the authority to carry a 
gun or must he have a hunter’s license 
also? 

C.S.—Federal, Pa. 


It is not necessary to be in possession of 
a hunter’s license to shoot frogs. In the 
opinion of the Fish Commission, it is ad- 
visable to be in possession of a fishing 
license while engaged in frog shooting, the 
open season for which is July 2 to October 
31, Sundays excepted. We see no objec- 
tion to carrying a gun for shooting frogs, 
without possessing a hunter’s license, pro- 
viding you do not shoot at any wild birds 
or- wild animals, and you have a fishing 


license. 
a ok * 


MALE DEER WITH LONG SPIKES 


Q. I have been told that in legal buck season, 


a spike buck with spikes over eight inches 
in length is a freak deer, therefore legal. 
I have never seen such a deer, and would 
like to know if it is legal to kill a deer with 
a head like that in a season open for bucks 
only. 

J. McG.—Allentown, Pa. 


During the regular buck season it is legal 
to kill a deer with two or more points to 
one antler. A deer with a spike eight inches 
long is an illegal deer in the regular buck 
season if it does not have two or more 
points or a “Y” on one antler. Regardless 
of the length of the spikes, a buck is illegal 
in buck season when it does not have two 
points on one horn. 
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SPECIAL WILDLIFE REFUGES 


Organized Sportsmen may now promote their own Refuge Projects 


Regularly organized sportsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania now have authority of law for establish- 
ing and managing game refuges on privately 
owned lands where they can secure appropriate 
agreements from landowners, or persons in 
responsible control of the lands so used. This 
became possible when Governor Arthur H. 
James approved on June 24, 1939, Senate Bill 
No. 1129, introduced by the Hon. Montgomery 
S. Crowe, of East Stroudsburg. 

The new Act, No. 361, provides for the 
creation of Special Wildlife Refuge Projects 
“as may be sponsored, established, and main- 
tained by any regular sportsmen’s organization 
working in behalf of the public interest and 
the conservation of wildlife, with the written 
consent and approval of the owner, or lessee, 
or other person in responsible control of the 
land so utilized, to cooperate with the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission in the furtherance of 
its game management program.” Anticipating 
favorable action on this bill, the Game Com- 
mission on April 12, 1939 agreed to cooperate 
with sportsmen’s organizations to the extent 
of supplying, free of charge, agreement blanks 
and posters for both refuges and safety zones 
for any project approved by the Commission. 

It is up to sportsmen to work out their own 
plans, secure the required written agreements, 
establish and post the refuges and safety 
zones, and to provide necessary wire, tools, 
work, etc., for any project they sponsor. Here 
is the opportunity for making constructive con- 
tributions to the State’s wildlife program, and 
to build up a better bond of friendship between 
‘themselves and landowners. The plan is some- 
what similar to the Commission’s Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program, the principal difference 
being that Special Wildlife Refuge Projects 
will be sponsored and managed by sportsmen 
themselves. 

The Act clearly specifies that land adjacent 
to each refuge, except safety zones around 
occupied buildings, must be open to lawful 
public hunting. Further, the Act provides that 
no refuge shall contain less than 2 acres, and 
that not less than twice the acreage in refuges 
and safety shall be open to public 
hunting. 


zones 


The minimum permissible area for any one 
project, providing there are no occupied build- 
ings on the area, is six acres, of which not 
more than two acres could be set apart as 
a refuge and four acres open to hunting. So 
small a project area is, however, of little or 
no value as a game management project. 

It is quite likely, until the plan becomes 
better known, that one farm may comprise a 
project. Suppose a farm of 90 acres, with the 
customary farm buildings, is available. For a 
farm of that size, at least 60 acres must by 
law remain open to public hunting. The 
average safety zone requires about 15 acres, 


surprising as that may appear, leaving only 15 
acres which could be set apart as one or more 
refuges. However, the area within safety zones 
frequently provides protection for a certain 
amount of game and thus serves almost the 
same purpose as a refuge. 

Any number of adjacent farms, or for that 
matter woodlands, can be developed into a 
Special Wildlife Refuge Project since no 
maximum acreage is prescribed in the law. 
The Commission’s experience with its Co- 
operative Farm-Game Program indicates that 
a game management unit of 1,000 or more acres 
is more economical to manage and develop than 
10 one hundred acre separate units. For that 
reason, it would be well for sportsmen to plan 
on and work toward project areas of 1,000 
acres or more. 

The boundary line of each refuge “shall be 
marked by a substantial fence, or a marker 
consisting of at least one strand of wire of not 
less than twelve gauge, or its equivalent if 
twisted wire is used, which wire shall be sup- 
ported and stretched so that it shall average 
approximately 3% feet from the ground, and 
entirely surround each special wildlife refuge 
so established.” Where the boundary line 
passes through forest, brush, weeds, etc., such 
growth must be mowed to a width of at least 
five feet six weeks prior to the open fall hunt- 
ing season. The boundary line shall also be 
plainly and conspicuously posted prior to 
October first of each year, the type of poster 
being prescribed in the law. 

Hunting and trapping within special 
wildlife refuges is prohibited similarly as is 
the case for refuges created and maintained 
by the Game Commission. However, predators 
and fur-bearing animals may be removed by 
the owner, or lessee, or other person in 
responsible control of the land, or by members 
of his immediate household if such persons are 
citizens of the United States; or by any citizen 
to whom the sponsoring organization, with the 
consent of the owner or person in responsible 
control of the land has issued a written permit, 
except that the removal of predators and fur- 
bearers shall not be undertaken during the 
month of November. 


these 


The owner or person in responsible control 
of the land may enter a special wildlife refuge 
at any time of the year for customary or normal 
activities, and the president or secretary of the 
sponsoring organization may authorize any other 
person to enter a refuge for the purpose of 
improving food and cover conditions, or to 
feed. wildlife, except during the month of 
November. 

The Act provides a penalty of $25.00 for 
violating any of its provisions, together with 
the costs of prosecution. If further provides 
a penalty of $10.00 for maliciously defacing or 
destroying boundary line fences or posters. 


A simple form of agreement for use between 
landowners, or persons in responsible control 
of land, and sponsoring organizations has been 
prepared by the Commission and blanks are 
being printed. Likewise, signs for posting 
both refuges and safety zones are being printed, 
When available, the required number for each 
project will be supplied sponsoring organiza- 
tions after an application for them has been 
approved by the Commission, through its 
Division of Lands. Application blanks are 
also in the process of printing and will be sup- 
plied, when available, free of cost on request 
of the sportsmen’s organization concerned, 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Refuge Keeper Fuller Coffin, Erie and Craw- 
ford County, reports that a WPA _ worker, 
while assisting on the construction of a fire 
lane on Game Lands No. 101 Erie County 
was half scared to death by repeated attacks 
of a mother grouse. He was grubbing the lane 
when the grouse flew out of the brush straight 
at his face. It made several such attacks 
then settled in the lane and tried to coax him 
away from the spot. Other workers came 
up and upon looking around discovered the 
young birds. 


Keeper Chester 
County, reports that on 
bear on the Pine Creek 
P.M., and that it ran for 
a mile in front of his car. 


Siegel, Lycoming 
June 12 he saw a 
road at about 9:30 
about one-fourth of 


Refuge 


“On June 9 I made a trip to Clearfield for 
a fawn deer at the railroad yards. The yard- 
master called up at 10 A.M. and said the 
train crew had picked up the fawn near Keat- 
ing and would be in with it at noon. They 
fixed up a basket for it and obtained a bottle 
and milk. When I went there they had it in 
the cab of the locomotive and it seemed con- 
tented in the fireman’s arms. It was very weak 
and in poor condition. We fixed a warm bed 
for it at the refuge but it died that night. The 
long train ride of 60 miles must have been too 
much for it.”—Refuge Keeper Clyde W. 
Decker, Clearfield County. 


“While working on Game Lands No. 117 on 
June 7, one of the men killed a five foot black- 
snake. When opened he found it contained 
six grouse eggs ready to hatch.’ '_Geo, E. 
Kern, Deputy Game Protector, R. D. No. |, 
Claysville. 


(Continued next Page) 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued ) 


Raymond H. Sickles, Game Refuge Keeper 
of Crawford County, reports that apparently 
raccoons destroyed a great blue heron rookery 
in that section. Mr. Sickles also claims that 
an unusual number of duck nests were destroyed 
this year by raccoons, 


John A. Hopkins, Game Refuge Keeper of 
Warren County, claims that the crop of fawns 
seems to be about normal this year, notwith- 
standing the so called slaughter of last season. 


At a recent industrial conference held at 
Conneaut Lake over 240 of the 900 registered 
visited the Game Commission’s Museum at the 
Pymatuning. There were many favorable 
comments in regard to the displays of water- 
fowl and shorebirds. 


A great many Refuge Keepers and Game 
Protectors are reporting an unusual abundance 
of young rabbits and ruffed grouse. 


“I have had several complaints about bears 
coming out of the woods and causing consider- 
able excitement in the vicinity of Bradford. 
On several occasions a large bear and a medium 
sized one have been coming on back porches, 
upsetting garbage cans taking anything they 
can find to eat. One evening a lady heard 
something digging at the screen door; when 
she opened the door the old fellow was just 
outside on the porch. It is my opinion that 
these bears come from the State Park in New 
York State which is not far away.”’—Game 
Protector Wm. J. Carpenter, McKean County. 


A deer, which evidently had wandered into 
Pittsburgh in search of food, was killed by an 
auto recently on Washington Blvd. It was 
thought at first that the animal, a doe, must 
have escaped from the zoo in nearby Highland 
Park, but no deer were missing from the 
herd there. 


“A large raccoon, carrying the embryos of 
five young, was killed in Fallenfield Township, 
Washington County, as she was about to enter 
an orchard where turkeys were nesting. Pre- 
viously she killed three hen turkeys sitting on 
nests. 

“Deputy Game Protector Paul  Leska, 
Monessen, Westmoreland County, killed a large 
porcupine weighing 25 pounds in Rostraver 
Township, that county. The animal was killed 
on a hillside overlooking the Monongahela 
River between Monessen and Belle Vernon a 
thickly populated section; it was the second time 
mm two years that porcupines were found in 
this vicinity. The animal killed showed no 
signs of having been in captivity.”—Game 


Protector Robert D. Parlaman, Washington 
County, 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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SURVEY REPORTS RESULTS OF WATERFOWL INVENTORY 


The trend of the wild duck numbers is still 
upward, says the U. S. Biological Survey, al- 
though the increases of the past four years 
are showing a tendency to level off and the 
numerical total is still far below what it was 
a decade ago. 

Officials of the Biological Survey recently 
compiled a report of the Bureau’s continuous 
studies of the waterfowl situation during the 
past year. These studies culminated in the 
annual midwinter inventory in January dur- 
ing which observers reported about 14% 
million birds, as compared with 12% million 
last year and 9%4 million in 1937. The Bureau 
estimates that the inventories covered about 
25 to 30 percent of the continent’s waterfowl. 

These results, according to the Biological 
Survey, indicate that it is possible to main- 
tain an adequate continental supply of migra- 
tory waterfowl. The requisite is sound manage- 
ment. This involves restoration and conserva- 
tion of water fowl habitat in breeding, migra- 
tion, and winter ranges, coupled with enforced 
regulations on hunting. Intelligent manage- 
ment, the Bureau points out, requires a basis 
of fact. It is for this reason that careful 
investigations are carried on annually. The 
findings are used in drafting hunting regulations. 

Though the gain in numbers is gratifying, 
the Bureau reminds sportsmen that waterfowl 
populations are still far from recovery. The 
last four midwinter inventories show only that 
the birds are beginning to respond to treat- 
ment. “Further improvement to bring the 
birds up to normal numbers depends upon 
continued cooperation in the restoration pro- 
gram,” the Bureau adds. 

The January inventory is the result of 
simultaneous observations made _ throughout 
the country by the Biological Survey’s corps 
of field workers and qualified volunteers. These 
observers are under the leadership of the 
Bureau’s 10 regional directors. Full coopera- 
tion is received from the Army Air Corps, 
Naval Air Service, Coast Guard, Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, National 
Park Service, State forestry and game and fish 


departments, private agencies, and others. 

Even airplanes and snowshoes are used to 
transport observers to the waterfowl areas. 
One regional director enlisted the services of 
11 planes, 3 blimps, 18 powerboats, and 28 
cars, with a total of 240 observers. One 
resourceful agent used a locomotive on a water- 
fowl area crossed by rails. 

Though 2% million more ducks were noted 
this year than last, the ratios between figures 
for all species were not the same. Observers 
reported decreases in a few species. Important 
gains were noted in mallards, black ducks, pin- 
tails, baldpates, and scaups. Particularly en- 
couraging, the Survey said, was a substantial 
gain in the number of redheads. Geese showed 
a decrease, a small increase in Canada geese 
being offset by a considerable decrease in blue 
geese. 

Midwinter inventories are preceded by three 
other seasonal investigations. The northward 
movement of birds during spring migrations is 
observed by the Biological Survey’s corps of 
volunteer cooperators stationed throughout the 
four principal flyways. In fall, the observers 
note the birds’ southward movements. In sum- 
mer four naturalists of the Survey conduct 
investigations in the breeding grounds. 


Called flyways biologists, these naturalists 
make year-round studies in each of the 
country’s four major waterfowl flyways, fol- 
lowing the birds’ migrations and also observ- 
ing conditions on both the breeding and winter- 
ing grounds. The January inventory is the 
climax of the year’s activities in waterfowl 
population studies. 


Continuing these investigations, the Biological 
Survey is now sending its four biologists and 
their parties to Alaska and Canada where they 
will again study conditions on the principal 
waterfowl breeding, feeding, and resting areas. 
If conditions on the breeding grounds are 
favorable the Bureau officials expect further 
improvement in the waterfowl populations. 
“But,” they add, “you can’t count ducks before 
they are hatched.” 
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Young Long-eared owls. 


More than 200 kinds of plants and animals 
are eaten by game ducks in the United States 
and Canada, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Analyzing almost 8,000 
stomachs of 18 duck species, Biological Survey 
scientists have found that about three-fourths 
of the food content is plant material. Pond- 
weeds, bulrushes, and smartweeds rank first, 
second, and third, respectively, in the plant food 
list, while snails and insects head the list of 
the animal foods. 


Basing their findings on almost 40 years of 
research by Biological Survey workers in the 
field and laboratories, the authors, A. C. Martin 
and F. M. Uhler, discuss each game duck food 
in detail showing among other things its range, 
value, and means of identification; the best 
methods of propagation, harvesting, and stor- 
ing: and favorable and unfavorable factors in 
waterfowl foodplant culture. 


“Food of Game Ducks in the United States 
and Canada,” Technical Bulletin No. 634, may 
be obtained at 40 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 


Knowledge of the feeding habits of wild 
ducks is essential to success in restoring and 
conserving these birds, says Dr. Clarence 
Cottam, of the U. S. Biological Survey, author 
of a technical bulletin, “Food Habits of North 
American Diving Ducks,” recently issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
valuable publication known as Technical Bul- 
letin No. 643, may be obtained at 30 cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Game prosecutions for May totalled 120 and 
penalties collected amounted to $2,160.00 


The Long-ear is decidedly beneficial. 


Hundreds of game food plots have been planted 
by interested sportsmen and field officers of 
the Game Commission during the past spring. 
Approximately 7% tons of the Pennsylvania 
Game Food Plot Mixture was planted, and in 
addition to this many other grains were used 
to provide additional plots. These food plots 
are necessary to create an adequate supply of 
game food to guarantee the well-being of 
broods hatched in the wild. With many food 
plots located adjacent to good cover throughout 
the State the chances of survival of liberated 
birds are also much improved. 

The Pennsylvania Food Plot Mixture which 
was planted provided an area of approximately 
750 acres, which was placed in many small 
patches throughout the State. The yield in 
game food of the above mixture which was 
planted should be approximately 400 tons from 
the 7%4 tons which were planted. More than 
two million game food and cover producing 
trees, shrubs, vines and cuttings were planted 
during the past spring. 


During May the Commission acquired title 
to 56 tracts of land totalling 20,187 acres. 


The mourning dove, one of the most popular 
game birds of the South, recently has been 
the subject of research by scientists in Alabama. 
Findings show the bird to be almost a complete 
vegetarian, using legumes and various grains 
as the main items of diet. Specimens were 
collected at feeding areas or watering places 
to obtain information as to the foods that cause 
the birds to concentrate in large flocks in fall. 
In addition to laboratory analyses, field studies 
have revealed interesting characteristics of the 
dove’s feeding habits. Year around observa- 
tions in Alabama have shown the bird to be a 
powerful flyer, capable of traveling great 
distances for food. The speed in flight is also 
partly responsible for its attractiveness as a 
game bird, the Biological Survey states. 
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Summary Statement of Bounties Allowea on 
Noxious Animals During the Fiscal Year 
June 1, 1938—May 31, 1939 


Counties 


Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver .. 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford b 
Bucks é 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon ' 
Centre ..¢ 
Chester 
Clarion d 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 


i) 


° 


f 
Erie 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton a 
Greene o's 
Huntingdon 
Indiana .. j 
Jefferson k 
Juniata. 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 1 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer m 
Mifflin 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
North- 
umberland 
Perry oe 
Philadelphia 
see - 
Potter : 
Schuylkill o 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susque- 
hanna .. p 
Tioga q 
Union 
Venango r 
Warren s 
Washington t 
Wayne 
Westmore- 
land 
Wyoming 
York 


Totals ul 


Great 
Horned Gray 
Owls Foxes 
2 133 
2 81 
14 123 
3 54 
24 275 
9 102 
4 146 
86 130 
4 198 
22 158 
3 137 
2 230 
4 53 
16 384 
1 18 
36 72 
38 384 
6 671 
7 56 
100 a2 
7 51 
9 145 
14 157 
65 5 
2 360 
11 20 
7 96 
13 79 
40 74 
12 308 
16 145 
20 99 
2 112 
8 121 
147 
10 24 
47 
2 18 
4 187 
11 400 
24 198 
23 42 
3 135 
10 96 
86 
1 
49 
3 31 
5 114 
8 
15 243 
67 110 
27 179 
5 40 
6 350 
10 92 
37 270 
33 144 
2 71 
30 104 
80 56 
4 145 
7 340 
9 270 
8 113 
2 113 
,046 9,432 


F-Fledglings—A-Adults 


1F- 8A 
10F-76A 
2F-14A 
3F-33A 
10F-90A 


on.0 Th 


f 2F-12A 
g 4F-61A 
h 1F-12A 
i 12F-28A 
j 4F-12A 


u 88 F—958A 





Gos- 

hawks. Weasels Amount 
1 470 77 
; 408 “ae 
862 951.00 
204 324.00 
364 1,330.00 
858 854.00 
569 876.50 
2 1,113 1,242.50 
3 752 1,182.00 
. 1,072 1,212.00 
1 1,324 1,218.00 
14 931.00 
304 372.00 
: 630 1,885.00 
543 345.50 
: 1,026 870.00 
1 1,371 2,299.50 
282 2,837.00 
1 636 558.00 
1 2,079 1,359.50 
385 410.50 
680 938.00 
73 36.50 
3 859 1,089.50 
— 925.50 

6 1,778, 
1 285 "24630 
373 584.50 
107 394.50 
99 413.50 
1 480 1,498.00 
1,177 1,196.50 
4 1,244 064.00 
232 568.00 
1 250 627.00 
810 993.00 
418 324.00 
170 273.00 
357 254.50 
1 1,040 1,278.00 
5 604 1,934.00 
1,011 1,345.50 
1,231 820.50 
186 639.00 
3 243 531.50 
387 537.50 
103 55.50 
2 361 380.50 
393 326.50 
1 305 620,50 
19 41.50 
1 59 1,031.50 
3 236 698.00 
921 1,220.50 
243 291.50 
1,509 2,166.50 
4 503 647.50 
3 512 1,410.00 
1 288 786.00 
95 335.50 
1 975 961.50 
2 1,136 955.00 
245 708.90 
2 290 1,523.00 
1,221 1,708.50 
254 595.00 
1 1,390 1,153.00 
52 40,867 $60,269.50 
1 recertified .... 1.00 
$60,270.50 
k 2F-18A p 6F-31A 
1 1F- 9A q 2F-31A 
m 9F-14A rf 4F-26A 
n 2F-13A_ s 1F-79A 
o 10F-17A t 2F- 2A 


Number Claims—19,307 


“While engaged in routine patrol work and 
crow hunting during the month of May, 1939 
I found locations where Black-crowned Night 
Herons were nesting in various parts of the 


county. 


One of the largest heronries of these 


birds is located in Valley Forge Park and 
another large heronry is located in a wood- 


lot adjacent to the park area. 


Other nests 


were found in various smaller woodlots within 
a few miles of Valley Forge Park.”—Joseph 
A. Leindecker, Game Protector, Montgomery 


County. 
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~NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Refuge Keeper R. H. Morningstar, Lycom- 
ing County, had a forest fire on Game Lands 
No. 75 on May 15 and 16 which burned approx- 
imately 750 acres of game lands, including 
about 50 acres of one of the game refuges. 

Refuge Keeper Morningstar has a WPA 
project on the lands and has made the follow- 
ing report in connection with the fire: “About 
one week after this fire had burned I had a 
crew of WPA men planting grape cuttings on 
the burned area. These men reported to me 
that they had found two dead deer that had 
been burned and ten grouse nests. Several 
days later I made an extensive survey of the 
portion of the fire upon which the men had 
not planted grape cuttings. I found twelve 
additional grouse nests with the number of 
eggs ranging from three to fifteen. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that some of these nests 
had been robbed to some extent by predators, 
as this was several days after the fire had 
burned. The nests were in many cases near 
a stream or swamp. I broke a number of eggs 
and found that they were almost ready to 
hatch. No dead birds were found. After hav- 
ing been on this fire and having seen it burn, 
then making a trip over it and finding these 
grouse eggs burned, and along with the damage 
to food and cover, it is very hard for me to 
see any possible benefit that can be derived 
from a forest fire. In addition to the twenty- 
two grouse nests, there was also found two 
deer, one rabbit and one oppossum on part o 
the area.” . 


“On May 1, 1939 I observed a crow that 
had taken a good sized rabbit from its nest 
and was killing it. By the time I got to the 
place the crow had carried the rabbit away 
and had returned to the nest searching for 
another. I promptly dispatched that bird.”— 
Game Protector Philip §. Sloan, Luzerne 
County. 


“There were 11 deer killed on highways and 
railroads during May in Elk County.”—Game 
Protector Edward L. Shields, Elk County. 


“Fire crews working in this section report 
that great numbers of grouse are seen flying 
up in front of the forest fires in this locality ; 
likewise they are reporting many nests with 
the eggs burned and cracked. It is my belief 
that forest fires this year have taken toll of 
hundreds, if not thousands, of grouse eggs in 
this section.” —Game Protector Clyde E. 
Laubach, Clinton County. 





“On Sunday, May 7, 1939 Mr. Howard 
Jones, Philipsburg, and James Tuba, Brisbin, 
were enjoying a boat ride on Black Moshannon 
dam when they noticed a woodchuck that ap- 
parently was trying to swim across the dam 
and became exhausted. The first thing it 
came to was their boat whereupon it promptly 
climbed aboard, sat on the front end, and ac- 
companied them to shore. This incident was 
witnessed by Mr. Cletus Kephart, Hardware 
merchant of Philipsburg, who told it to me. 

“I found two Ruffed Grouse nests, one with 
10 eggs and the other with 9 eggs.”—Elmer J. 
Turner, Game Protector, Centre County. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


While visiting Refuge No. 508, supervised 
by George W. Koehler, the other day he told 
me about a pet chipmunk that would swing on 
an ear of corn in his back yard. The corn 
was fastened just high enough that the little 
fellow had to reach on its legs for it, and 
after he had eaten as high as possible he 
would crawl up to the top and work down- 
ward. In the latter operation, however, he 
would sometimes forget to hold on with one 
of his front feet and in his greediness try to 
stuff both pouches at the same time, conse- 
quently he would fall to the ground head first. 
Then he would get mad and jump at the cob 
and hang on, swinging back and forth like a 
child at play—Tue Eprror. 


“Having had a beaver damage complaint the 
past week at a pond not far from Hawley, I 
took two live traps to the place and pro- 
ceeded to set them near the beaver house. 
While occupied in setting the traps, I noticed 
two very small beavers swimming around the 
house. They would poke their noses out of 
the water and look at me with a mild ex- 
pression that denoted no fear at all. I think 
it was the first time the little animals had been 
out of the house. As one came up at my feet, 
I reached down and picked it up. It offered 
no resistance and in a little while I replaced it 
in the water and it leisurely dove in the beaver 
house. I lifted the traps and will wait for 
several weeks until the youngsters are old 
enough to move.”—Game Protector Samuel 
K. Weigel, Wayne County. 
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A 400-pound black bear operating in the 
vicinity of Little Bear Creek and Red Ridge 
Creek, 15 miles northeast of Williamsport, was 
reported recently to be terrorizing early sum- 
mer campers of that locality. 

Local game protectors received three com- 
plaints since May 28 of attacks the bear has 
made upon cottagers. In every case the 
animal was interrupted while raiding cabin 
refrigerators. 

Guy Wheeland, Williamsport, camping near 
the mouth of Little Bear Creek, was the first 
to sight the large animal. It drank four 
quarts of milk and stole a four-pound beef 
steak after tearing out an ice box he had buried 
in the ground. 

On Memorial Day, it threatened Russel Wool- 
ever, tearing off a screen door in its attempt 
to rush him. 

Sunday morning, its activities at the cabin 
of Police Captain Joseph M. Schumucker, 
Williamsport, aroused that officer and his 
family. The captain surprised the animal at 
the refrigerator, fired a revolver at it and 
was then chased by the bear. He escaped 
injury by darting into the cabin door. 


“I recently noted in a Bank Cedar tree about 
12 feet from the ground quite a collection of 
sticks, hair and feathers topped by a mound- 
shaped nest of similar materials, and mud. My 
curiousity was aroused and I spent time enough 
there to definitely ascertain that English 
Sparrows and Robins were nesting and living 
in practically the same quarters. Apparently 
both seemed satisfied to let the other alone.”— 
Game Protector Thomas F. Bell, Huntingdon 
County. 





Photo by John H. Lohmann 


A wild raccoon is attracted to the home of Prof. Frank V. Stutsman, Twin Lakes, Pike 

County, by choice tid-bits the Professor places on the window ledge for it. If no food is 

left on the sill the animal will tap on the window until it attracts someone’s attention. 

Sometimes it even ventures into the room where it will feed from the Professor’s hand or 

take food from his guests, going from one to the other; several other ’coons also come for 
food but are afraid to enter. They grab it and run for their forest home. 
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On May 14 the Huntingdon County Game, Fish and Forestry Association held its annual 


pienie at the Greenwood Nursery. 


E. Watts and 8S. Howard Fisher, 


This year over 16,000 nuts were planted and their 


The Schuylkill County Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League recently completed plans to take 
over Camp Blue Mountain, an area of 85 acres, 
as a wildlife sanctuary. The Chapter also 
plans to raise several hundred = ringneck 
pheasants and to sponsor an N.Y.A. project 
to construct propagation dams which will be 
large enough to rear 10,000 trout. 


The United Coon Hunters’ Association of 
Pennsylvania announces the holding of the 
Sky Top Coon Hound Field Trial on August 
26. For further information contact F. S. 
Ambrose, Box 164, Wall, Pa. 


Laurels in the Sixth Annual North-South 
Skeet Championships held at the National Club 
at Washington, D. C., June 3 and 4 went to 
a man from Laurel, Md. The victor was none 
other than R. Watson, who was high gun with 
150 straight. 


The Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion just came out with the first issue of 
P. S. A. A. news bulletin, a monthly publi- 


cation devoted to the interests of all Pennsyl- 
vania archers. If you are interested in archery 
and wish to become a member of the associa- 
tion, contact Clayton B. Shenk, R. D. No. 3, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


The Keystone Game, Fish and Forestry Pro- 
tective Association, of Shamokin, conducted a 
very interesting essay contest among the school 
children of Northumberland County on the 
prevention of forest fires in collaboration with 
Forest Inspector R. J. Startzel, of that city. 
The cooperation received from the principals 
and teachers was excellent, and by the clos- 
ing date of the contest over 100 essays were 
submitted. Prizes and medals were awarded 
to Miss Ethel Haas of the Academy School 
of Shamokin and to Misses Betty Cahoon and 
Irene Walinski of the Mt. Carmel High School. 


They planted Chinese Hairy Chestnuts. 
5,000 nuts were planted, and in April 1939, 4,000 young trees 
tributed to members and camps for planting in woodlots and forests of the county. 


In 1938 about 
up to two feet were dis- 
Herbert 


President of the Association originated the idea. 
goal is 50,000 by 1942. 
A member of the Sweet Valley Fish and 


Game Protective Association, by the name of 
Thomas Jones, of Sweet Valley, Luzerne 
County, sat a Rhode Island hen with 23 Ring- 
neck Pheasants eggs, hatching 22 and raising 
the whole hatch. 


The Rillton Sportsmen's Association, West- 
moreland County, organized in December, 
1938 is an up-and-coming club. Within three 
months the association released six crates of 
rabbits and is doing everything possible to 
better local hunting conditions. Meetings are 
held at Rillton, fourth Friday of each month. 
Anyone wishing to contact the association 
should write to Gilbert Webberking, Record- 
ing Secretary, 633 Fifth Street, Donora, Pa. 


Mr. John Quinn, President of the Matamoras 
Rod and Gun Club, writes as follows: “A 


delegation of the American Legion Drum 
Corps of Matamoras, returning from Mem- 
orial Day services at Bushkill, discovered a 


fine buck lying in the road near the Model 
Farm with its front legs broken and helpless. 
The animal had been struck by some careless 
motorist, who left it lying in the middle of 
the highway, creating a hazard to following 
cars, as it was about 10 P.M. and dark. My 
car was stopped by the boys who found the 
deer, and I saw to it that the creature was put 
out of its misery and then turned over to the 
local Protector, John H. Lohmann. It 
a shame that our deer should be maimed and 
killed, as rabbits and other small game animals 
and birds are, by careless drivers who care 
nothing for the wildlife of our Commonwealth.” 


seems 


Congratulations to the Chester County Rod 
and Gun Club on its printed bulletin of which 
Norman M. Wood, who served with the Game 
Commission in various capacities for many 


years, is Editor. 
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NEW CLUB 


South Side Conservation Club, Catawissa, 
Pa. Secretary—Robert H. Van Sickle, Cata. 
wissa, Pa. 


The Pleasant Gap Sportsmen’s Association, 
Center County, is carrying on a splendid pro- 
gram of wildlife conservation in that vicinity, 
It sponsored a Junior Association, which made 
shelters and distributed approximately fifty 
bushels of corn last winter. The club also 
assisted Game Protector Edgar Woodward in 
the trapping of game on the lands of the Rock. 
view Branch Western State Penitentiary, 


At a recent meeting the Field and Stream 
Association of Lebanon County decided to in- 
corporate. Membership buttons will also be 
purchased and distributed among the members, 
The club expects to build a number of wildlife 
feeders for distribution throughout the county 
this fall and also plans to award prizes to 
anglers catching the largest bass, pike and 
sunfish. 


The Adams County Fish and Game Associa- 
tion is planning to purchase a tract of land and 
erect a club house and shooting range, 


The Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County will hold its annual sportsmen’s picnic 
at Shore Acres, north of Montoursville, on 
July 26. At a recent meeting the association 
reported having distributed 18 flushing bars 
among local farmers. The club expects to 
operate eight or ten propagating areas of 10 
to 20 acres each under the new special wild- 
life refuge program provided for in the new 
Game Code. 


The East Fork Sportsmen’s Association, of 
Potter County, is to be highly congratulated 
for the interesting. bulletin which it releases 
monthly for the benefit of other clubs in that 
county. I see by the May issue that the 
association expects to hold its annual picnic 
and shoot at Terry Springs, July 9. Every- 
body is welcome. Evidence of the interest ex- 
pressed in the club’s house organ is shown by 
the fact that a former Potter County sports- 
man, Walter R. Gough, now at Washington, 
D. C., is donating a larger and better mimeo- 
graph for the publication. The club is also 
planning to form a junior organization. 


The Tamaqua Rod and Gun Club built 
several large feeding shelters on its pfo- 
pagating area in Owl Creek. The shelters 


are kept well stocked and are used regularly 
by rabbits and grouse. 
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On Saturday afternoon, May 27, upon 
hearing a noise in the leaves and brush, we 
investigated and discovered a grouse hav- 
ing some trouble with a big blacksnake that 


had decided to rob her nest. The snake 
was coiled on the nest and had already 
eaten one egg, perhaps more. After killing 
the reptile, which was well over five feet 
in length, we looked for another but found 
none. When we left the nest it had seven 
eggs in it. 

Less than half an hour later we found a 
second and somewhat larger blacksnake on 
the same nest and it had eaten three of the 
eggs. Needless to say we killed it. The 
grouse had her nest at the base of a pine 
tree within view of our cabin. Picture above 
shows L. E. Moberly, of Wilkinsburg, hold- 
ing the first blacksnake that was killed. 
Photo taken at our cabin located about six 
miles east of McAlevy’s Fort, Huntingdon 
County.—Mrs. Herbert P. Peters, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 


SPORTING EVENTS IN CHESTER 
COUNTY 


The American Legion, Downingtown, and 
the Chester County Rod and Gun Club, Inc., 
Coatesville, will hold five sporting events on 
the latter’s grounds, Thorndale, this summer as 
follows: 

Saturday, July 20 (afternoon) a registered 
clay target race of 75 targets and a fly, plug 
and surf casting tournament. Henry Bickel, 
Physical Director of the Y. M. C. A., will 
have charge of latter. Useful trophies will 
be awarded for both these events. 

Sunday, August 20 (afternoon) a registered 
clay target match of 100 targets—Chester 


County Championship. George D. Baldwin, 
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President of the Pennsylvania State Trap 
Shooting Association, West Chester, Pa., now 
holds the crown. Besides the championship 
classic there will be a five man team race, ten 
counties participating, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
Philadelphia, Montgomery, Berks, Bucks, 
Lehigh, Schuylkill, Delaware, and Columbia. 
The team race will create much _ interest 
because each county will enter as many teams 
as it chooses, naming the participants before 
the shoot starts. Norman M. Wood, secre- 
tary of the Chester County Club, well known 
among sportsmen in this and adjacent states, 
has arranged the unique blue ribbon classic. 

Sunday afternoon, August 27, the club will 
stage a Raccoon trial. “Bill”, Rodgers, Uchlan, 
well known among ‘coon’ hunters, will have 
charge. Nat Garman, Reading, will be one 
of the officials. The trials will take place at 
Thorndale, 26 miles west of Philadelphia, on 
the Lincoln Highway. The trial will be open 
to all states and a big field of entries is 
anticipated. 

The next big event will be Saturday after- 
noon, October 14 at Thorndale, when a 100 
clay target match will take place. The affair 
will be registered and there will be $50.00 
added money for the marksmen. There will 
also be a rifle and revolver tournament on the 
same day. 

In the Spring the club is looking forward 
to the construction of a lake on its land to be 
stocked with trout. 


CHOKE IN A SHOTGUN 


Choke is nothing more than having the 
diameter of the muzzle smaller than the 
diameter of the main portion of the bore. This 
differs tremendously in various makes of guns 
according to the manufacturers’ ideas. 

Since the 12 gauge is the most popular in 
this country, it is interesting to note a few 
figures on this subject. The average bore 
diameter of various makes of 12 gauge guns 
runs about .723 inch. The full choke gun in 
the various makes shows a reduction in size at 
the muzzle running from .023 to .034 inch, 
usually averaging around .030. 

Choke is not a gradual taper in the bore 
from breech to muzzle. Checking the most 
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popular makes of guns on the market, we find 
that the choke begins from about 3% to 1% 
inches from the muzzle. In other words, on 
practically any of the modern shotguns if you 
should amputate four inches from the muzzle 
of your barrel you will remove all traces of 
choke and have a true cylinder bore. Results 
with this will be 100% unsuccessful as the 
true cylinder will blow holes in the pattern, 
frequently forming a doughnut pattern with 
the entire center completely free of shot pellets 
and permitting the escape of game with a 
perfectly aimed shot. 

Therefore, do not attempt to cut down shot- 
gun barrels. You will ruin the performance to 
cut down even one inch, 

Twenty years ago long barrels were favored 
by shooters, particularly for “long range shoot- 
ing.” The average 12 gauge shotgun with the 
heaviest loads is good for about 50 to 60 yards; 
with standard loads it is not successful at 
ranges much over 40 to 50 yards. Those tiny 
pellets have to buck a lot of air, and it slows 
them down so that their power at a range 
greater than 50 yards is not sufficient to kill 
even birds satisfactorily—National Sportsman. 


During the past several months the Ambridge 
District Sportsmen’s Association has been mak- 
ing some splendid contacts with the farmers 
in its vicinity. During May the Association 
held an outing and provided entertainment and 
luncheon for all farmers and sportsmen who 
cared to attend. Through its efforts the club 
has been able to get about 35 landowners (and 
it expects more) to remove their trespass 
notices next fall. 





“The buck shown above was born in my back 
yard, June 29, 1937. The doe was 3% years old 
when she was first bred and gave birth to twin 
fawns, this buck and a doe. 

“In all probability this buck’s ten points 
(with three buttons or points on the base of 
the antlers) can be attributed to the condition 
of the doe during her period of gestation. In 
the latter part of this period I fed her calcium 
hydroxide and continued until the fawns were 
8 weeks old. 

“When the fawns were 12 weeks old they 
developed rickets. At once I started to feed them 
on calcium hydroxide, Puretest Cod Liver Oil 
and syrup of Calcium Lacto Phosphate. Within 
4 weeks the rickets had practically disappeared. 

“The buck is the product of a well balanced 
diet, which consisted of an abundance of food 
of the highest quality obtainable, such as rolled 
table oats, horse feed, cracked corn, calf pellets, 
grass, apple limbs, and many other minor 
rations.’’-—Geo. A. Meyers, Dallastown, Pa, Photo 
taken Sept. 5, 1938. 
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N THE May issue of Game News there appeared an article 

under the heading, FOX HUNTING, written by Mr. W. New- 
bold Ely and passed on to our Pennsylvania sportsmen in an effort 
to convert them to the idea that the fox is not destructive to our 
small game. It may be very true that the information which Mr. Ely 
has given us was the result of an honest investigation by the 
University of Minnesota’s Farm Entomology staff, but it is also very 
true to anyone who knows much about the fox that the period of 
this investigation, November to May 1, was no time to investigate 
the stomach of a fox to find out what damage he does among our 
small game birds and animals during the year. It was, however, 
a good period for an investigation by those interested in clearing 
him of these very much justified complaints. 


It is a well known fact that the fox has very much the same habits 
and other characteristics of the dog plus cunning, speed and the 
knowledge that he must hunt and kill his own living. We allow 
dogs to run during the season mentioned in this investigation because 
we realize they do very little damage to mature game. In the 
breeding season it is a different story; realizing that he can and 
will do tremendous damage to nesting birds and young game animals, 
he is kept on the leash or his owner is forced to pay a stiff penalty. 


We all agree that the fox may do some good by feeding on mice. 
It is also true that he feeds on berries, grapes, etc., but most of 
this is his Fall and Winter diet; he makes almost a complete change 
of diet during Spring and Summer. We also know without any fear 
of contradiction that he surely does relish and smack his old chops 
on fresh eggs and choice cuts of young song birds, grouse, ring- 
necks, quail and cottontail rabbits and if we can bring ourselves 
around to the place where we can kid ourselves by believing that 
there is no danger of a sly fox catching and killing small game 
during breeding season, then why keep our intelligent bird dogs 
and noisy hounds on the leash during that period? 


Trying to clear a fox of his year-round damage on small game 
birds and animals by analyzing his stomach during winter months and 
telling us only about the destructive mice he kills and his liking for 
berries and grapes without giving us his complete diet the whole 
year through reminds me of a mother who tried to defend her bad 
boy by saying he couldn’t do anything bad because he never missed 
a Sundayefrom Sunday School. Naturally a fox may do some 
good because he is no different from any other living creature. Even 
Man really finds it about impossible to be so bad that he won't 
make a slip sometimes or other and do something which will be 
considered harmless or good, but I do feel sure that when we have 
his year-round diet we will realize that the fox doesn’t belong in 
any small game cover. 


We realize it is very difficult to analyze many fox stomachs dur- 
ing small game breeding months. He is not molested or killed in 
any large numbers during that period for several reasons. His fur 
is useless and there is a lack of desire on the part of most sports- 
men to study him and investigate his destructiveness during breed- 
ing season. These facts help his reputation very much. I feel 
sure that the man who will take the time and make an effort to 
find out will find enough to convict Mr. Fox on the charges 
mentioned without turning his stomach inside out. 


I have lived very close to the fox and have found great pleasure 
and first hand information by following him around and studying his 
habits. I feel I have been -well paid for my efforts and I write 
this article to try to enlighten others. I have followed the fox 
for days at a time during the winter when I can read his signs on 
the snow, and they tell a whole lot. I have also studied his dens 
and habits during small game breeding season. His droppings 
also tell a year-round story. By the signs on the snow I found 
time after time where he has used all his speed and cunning 
in an attempt to capture mature grouse, ringnecks, and quail, but 
because of their many handicaps, such as size, good visability due 


to open brush conditions in winter, and the fact that his intended 
victims are always on the alert, and have good wings for a quick 
getaway, he is unsuccessful in most attempts with the possible 
exception of a few quail which he gets at times due to his desire 
to stay put a second too long. 


He is no more successful with a big, healthy cottontail, who will 
make use of his strong legs, tricks and the first hole he comes to, 
The fox does get a few of those on deep snow, but very few, We 
have an entirely different picture and condition during breeding 
season when Mr. Fox preys on babies instead of mature birds and 
animals, and unborn young in the form of a nest of eggs. This 
is when the diet of Mr. Fox changes and he goes into high Priced 
living at the expense of the small game hunter. 


During the breeding season as a rule Mr. and Mrs. Fox have a 
family on their hands and they surely do make a special effort to 
keep them well nourished on fine cuts of young song birds, grouse, 
ringnecks, quail, cottontails, etc. Mr. and Mrs. Fox consider mice 
alone too cheap a diet on which to bring up their young. When 
Mr. Fox, with the aid of his keen nose, flushes a nesting bird off 
her nest, do you suppose he is foolish enough to chase after her? 
Why, of course not; but he does make an investigation of the spot 
she left, just as the average dog would do. Finding a nest of 
eggs he slicks up his own coat and body on this meal, because it 
is almost impossible to carry eggs to his den. 


Next he flushes another bird with a brood which is as yet too 
young to follow the mother bird, the mother bird flutters off and 
the young hide among the leaves and brush, which is just like the 
ostrich sticking his head in the sand to Mr. Fox. With the aid 
of his keen nose and skill he will hunt up and capture the entire 
brood and carry them home to his young. When Mr. Fox comes 
to a field or clearing where quail, ringnecks, and song birds nest, 
and where cottontails leave their nests of defenseless unprotected 
young, he will search out every inch of the ground and lay in 
wait for young moving around, and through his cunning and speed 
kill them off in large numbers and carry them to his den also. 
Inspection of the ground he covers, his den and his droppings tell 
all this to this interested person who really wants facts. 


Several years ago I knew of one section where small game was 
practically extinct, but foxes were very plentiful. A few sportsmen 
made up their minds to get rid of the foxes in any way possible. 
This was done until it was almost impossible to find a fox track, 
and believe it or not, in a year or two this same cover sheltered a 
tremendous supply of grouse and cottontails. 


I want it to be distinctly understood that I get a great deal of 
pleasure in studying, trapping, trying to trap and hunt the fox 
as well as small game hunting, and because of this I don’t want 
him exterminated; I only want him controlled. But as a_ small 
game hunter and one who at least knows something about the fox, 
| don’t want anyone to kid me by trying to tell me that he is a 
beneficial instead of a destructive fellow among our small animal and 
bird life. Why kid ourselves in order to please a few? Mr. Ely’s 
article may have its place in a fox hunter’s or trapper’s magazine, 
but it is as much out of place in the PENNsyLvANIA GAME NEWS, 
which is mainly supported by the small game hunters, as an article 
which appeared in it a few years ago telling us that the poor little 
weasel was a good bed fellow for small game. 


If it were only possible for the Minnesota.school to make a study 
of an equal number of fox stomachs during breeding months as they 
get in winter, I feel quite certain they would find this complete 
change of diet, and also the fact that he doesn’t belong in small game 
cover—Roy Woorten, First Vice President; Head Camp, United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


By WM. NEWBOLD ELY, JR., M. F. H. 


HIS month that well known sportsman 

and naturalist, Richard Pough, wrote a 
most excellent editorial in Hunting & Fishing. 
We believe that references to it in these col- 
umns will be of interest to our readers inas- 
much as Mr. Pough so scientifically confirms 
the ideas and aims of our own state’s pro- 
gressive Game Commission. 

First emphasis is laid on the fact that “there 
are definite limits to the ability of any area 
to produce vegetation to support animals de- 
pendent on plants for food.” Any increase 
over the top limit of population will if it con- 
tinues cause starvation with over-grazing and 
killing of valuable food plants. Nature with 
her usual wisdom originally provided for a 
safeguard against this excess increase by the 
predators. 

Even more important is the fact that the 
predators were put with us to actually select 
the game animals to perpetuate the species. 
They do this by killing off the weaklings and 
diseased because they are the easiest to catch, 
leaving the best specimens to carry on. 

We try to stop disease by quarantine, but 
there are no quarantines in the woods, and, 
if it were not for the predators, diseases would 
spread like a forest fire. In addition the preda- 
tors polish off the old and feeble ones which 
usually “serve as a focal point for the start 


and spread of an epidemic. Furthermore, as 
most predators are scavengers, they remove the 
bodies of those animals that occasionally die 
of disease before they are killed, thus taking 
the place of our civilization’s burial. 

Still another helpful role of the predators 
is scattering the animals which tend to stay 
too long on one feeding ground and get it in- 
fected. 

Now we come to the real competitors of the 
grazing animals. These little fellows are the 
rodents and insects which eat grass during their 
growing stage and the grass lasts until they lay 
their eggs in the late summer. After that they 
don’t care what happens, but the grazing ani- 
mals do, because they “are absolutely dependent 
on a year around supply of grass and would 
starve during the winter if the forage supply 
was exhausted” by their competitors increas- 
ing too rapidly—so here again the predators 
who used to be maligned back in the dark 
ages. 

An example of this is shown by our Game 
Commission wisely taking off the bounty on 
wildcats which formerly kept down the dis- 
eased deer, and out west in several of the na- 
tional parks they are removing the bounty on 
mountain lions to improve their herds. When 
they had such zealous drives in certain sec- 
tions of the west on coyotes they almost 


anililated them. Then the prairie dogs in- 
creased so fast the land began to be ruined, 
so recently they actually bought and put out 
coyotes which a few years before they had 
been trying to kill off. And the most recent 
studies on the great horned ow! have shown 
that bounties here were also a mistake as the 
owl did more good than harm. So it will 
probably be only a question of time until all 
bounties are removed, and our wildlife left 
with the balance which wise old Mother Nature 
intended, and the best game will be where the 
full quota of predators are present, as all 
sportsmen who have done much gunning know. 

Some may argue that the sportsmen them- 
selves take the place of predators because 
originally in nature there were no gunners. 
But the sportsmen put out game and restock, 
and the gunners do not just shoot the sick 
and the weak, in fact just the opposite because 
the specimens that are under the weather lie 
close and strong and healthy flush first, and 
get shot. ; 


So when man complains of a headache it is 
usually because he has interfered with nature 
and when man complains of a lack of game, 
or mice ruining his fields, he should not blame 
the predators anymore than he should when 
he reaches for his aspirin bottle. 


NATURE’S TRIAL BY JURY 


By ADOLF MULLER 


Former President Pennsylvania Game Commission 


A FEW years ago I witnessed a strange drama of Nature. It 
happened in Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, just east of the 
Seven Mountains. In company with Frank Myers, district game 
supervisor, I went out to collect data on deer damage. We had along 
one movie camera and one still camera and succeeded in getting some 
good pictures of deer on the move, a very exciting, and interesting job. 
We went over an old, rough and ‘little-used road till finally we came 
to an almost concealed stone wall that once upon a time framed in a 
mountain farm. It was already partly hidden and we were hunting a 
way to get to the other side of the wall when suddenly we stopped to 
listen to the most stupendous commotion and noise I have ever heard. 
It seemed as if out of the skies came the sounds of rushing waters 
mingled with thousands of voices. 

We soon recognized a veritable cloud of crows settling down on the 
open space within. The noise died down and we quickly edged from 
one hiding place to another till we could see through the trees. There 
in a space of about three or four acres were at least ten thousand 
crows, and in the center they left a circular clearing about ten yards 
across. Within this area stood one lonely raven, and opposing him 
were four or five crows attacking the raven by talk—charges and 
countercharges and no doubt about it. 

_The raven, with one wing a wee bit raised, stepped lightly from one 
side to the other and talked back. The crows with wings tight against 
their shiny bodies, necks outstretched, cawed at the raven in a lan- 
guage that could, with the least bit of imagination, be translated into 
words. Frank’s translation was that the raven was charged with being 
an outlaw and that this was the crows’ country and no place for any 
raven. The verdict would be death, and every crow within sight and 
Saris was there with one desire to see him killed, but not without a 

ial, 


Bi through the performance the raven was dignified and alert. 
€ crows, I would say, only a little less so, but more aggressive. 


However, they did not attack him or do him any bodily harm. They 


were most active while facing him, with plenty of unceasing talk; while 
the great audience of thousands of crows looked on almost as quietly and 
orderly as if the audience were composed of men, all of them facing 
the little court in the center. 


I had heard of such a thing being observed, but now that I actually 
saw the real thing I must have got not buck fever but crow fever, be- 
cause in the excitement I forgot to use caution. Instead I thought I 
must have this picture, and boldly stepped out where all could see me— 
and you know how gladly any crow will let you come close to him 
at any time. They all rose as if in drill formation just like a vast 
black veil, raven and crows all rose high above the trees and sailed 
away—and I lost the chance of a lifetime to get a really great picture. 


For a long time, perhaps always, I shall remember this unexpected 
scene, the trial of a raven by crows who seemed to have been per- 
forming a well-planned act. 


But who knows whether crows think? From their behavior during 
this incident I am convinced they possess a degree of reasoning whether 
it be just or unjust, brutal or not. They are not stupid; they have 
through the ages held their own; and in spite of the fact that they 
receive no protection from the game laws of any state they are on the 
increase. Men organize crow-shooting parties that go out at night 
where they roost, and kill as many as one to three thousand in a single 
night. 

The war on crows goes on all over the country, and yet the crow 
exhibits a power to live that is a marvel of Nature. He is one of her 
children, an unruly and bad one, but no power of man has yet re- 
duced his numbers. 


Wise old crow! He steals a little, he caws a little, he annoys a 
little, but he’s always splendidly dressed and always alert. He trusts 
no one, but he stays, knowing the limitations of man. He easily picks 
up his living among his enemies everywhere——Courtesy Country 
Gentleman. 
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Another view of wild turkey propagating area. 


wherein no hunting whatever is permitted. No attempt is made to 
locate these units in breeding places, but rather in sections where seed 
stock will be preserved during the hunting season. The refuge areas 
are small in size, about 2 to 25 acres each, surrounded by a single 
strand of No. 9 galvanized wire such as is customarily used around 
all Game Refuges in the State. Metal Auxiliary State Game Refuge 
signs are posted around the refuge subdivisions warning hunters that 
they are approaching an area within which hunting is unlawful. 

Safety Zones, not to exceed 150 yards from occupied buildings, are 
set up by authority of law, wherein no shooting is permitted. It 
is unlawful in Pennsylvania to shoot a firearm within 150 yards of an 
occupied dwelling or outbuildings used in connection therewith, with- 
out the specific permission of the owner or tenant thereof. On the 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects this safety area is conspicuously 
posted by the Game Commission, with safety zone posters warning 
hunters. State Game Protectors also patrol the areas and arrest for 
violations. This phase of the program particularly appeals to the 
farmer. 

It has been found that the majority of farmers in Pennsylvania do 
not expect to be paid for the privilege of hunting, but they are vitally 
interested in protecting their property. In setting up the Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program, no provision was made for the payment of a 
rental for the use of land. The lessor may be paid an equitable price 
for the raising of game, or for trapping surplus birds or animals, and 
he will be paid for leaving designated strips of grain for game food 
adjacent to Refuge units. In addition to this, Game Protectors are on 
duty at all times during the hunting season, not only to enforce the 
Game Law but also to see that careless hunters do not shoot in the 
direction of men working in fields, nor within the Safety Zones around 
buildings, and that they do not destroy fences, tear down wood or 
stone piles, or injure poultry or livestock. 

At the opening of the hunting season on November 1, 1936, only 
one project had been established, although several others were almost 
ready for establishment. Encouraged by the success attained with this 
one area, additional projects were set up so that when the hunting 
season of 1937 opened 36 projects had been established comprising 
more than 37,000 acres in 14 counties. 

An inspection survey was made of the established projects by 
members of the staff of the Game Commission during the small game 
season in 1937 to determine the reaction of farmers and sportsmen to 
the program, and to determine how the plan functioned under hunting 
pressure. The findings were extremely gratifying. After the close of 
the hunting season questionnaire blanks were distributed—one for par- 
ticipating farmers to fill out, the other for sportsmen who had hunted 
on the project areas. The purpose of the questionnaire was to check 
the findings of the inspection survey. 

Responses from the farmers and sportsmen definitely indicated that 
by far the largest proportion of farmers and practically all sportsmen 
consider the plan the best and simplest yet devised for farm game 
management. Nearly all farmers expressed complete satisfaction with 


the way hunters conducted themselves and many made special com. 
ments commending the patrolling officers. A majority of farmers also 
indicated their willingness to cooperate with the Commission and 
sportsmen in efforts to provide better food and cover for game on 
their farms. 

By the time the hunting season of 1938 had opened, 59 projects 
had been established, containing nearly 74,000 acres, more than 18,000 
acres of which were included in Refuges and Safety Zones, (The 
number of such projects has been growing constantly since. See 
article by W. Gard Conklin, in the April issue of PENNA. Game 
News.!) An adequate force of deputies was hired with definite instryc. 
tions as to their duties and conduct. Everything possible was done to 
protect the cooperator, his family, his stock, and his property, Deputy 
Game Protectors were instructed to make every effort to develop 
friendly relations between the hunters and farmers. 

The Game Commission has as yet carried on very little development 
work on these projects aside from the arrangements for food plots 
which are usually strips of grain purchased from the cooperating 
farmers. Because of the newness of the program it is felt that we 
should first induce the farmer to carry on his farming operations in 
such a way as to encourage wildlife before any great expenditure js 
made in the planting of game and cover producing trees and shrubs, 

Every attempt is made to interest the cooperating farmers in utiliz- 
ing waste places, such as eroded gullies, fence corners, creek bottoms, 
woodlots, etc., for the benefit of wild life in order that it will have syf- 
ficient natural food and cover. Every opportunity is used to point out 
to them that wildlife management is not a practice that must neces- 
sarily be conducted independently on the farm, but that it can be made 
a part of the many other farm and soil erosion control operations, 

We continually point out to them that the best wildlife manage- 
ment on the farm quite often is not the things done at special expense 
for that purpose but of carrying on the usual farm operations in a way 
to protect and encourage wildlife rather than to destroy it. 

Sportsmen have given splendid assistance in this connection and 
during the past year many clubs have also arranged for the planting 
of food plots in various parts of the State in cooperation with the 
farmer. 


Through Education—Our Division of Education has done consider- 
able work in promoting a better and more pleasant farmer-sportsman 
relationship through repeated suggestions contained in our magazine 
(PENNSYLVANIA GAME News) also through their lecturers while 
in attendance at meetings of granges and of sportsmen’s organizations, 
in news releases, and in many other ways have brought home to 
sportsmen the necessity of maintaining close cooperation with the 
farmer. Most sportsmen in the State now realize that the landowner 
holds the key to his future hunting. The landowner not only can 
prohibit the sportsman from using his property for hunting, but he also, 
by his activities on the land, can make them a better or worse place for 
wildlife. 

A great deal of good in an educational way has been accomplished 
by our field managers and game technicians in contacting sportsmen 
and landowners. 

Representative sportsmen are taken over treated game land areas, 
the work explained, and the results which are, and can be accomplished 
by environmental improvements. Sportsmen and landowners are given 
advice in their efforts to improve conditions on areas in which they 
are especially interested. 

That the sportsmen have come to realize the seriousness of the 
situation is indicated by the fact that the State Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs at their meeting in Harrisburg, in February, 1938, passed 
a resolution requesting the State Game Commission to furnish the 
clubs with a bulletin which would contain practical suggestions for 
improving wildlife habitats on farming areas, and which might also 
be used by sportsmen’s organizations who wished to carry on certain 
kinds of work in the interests of wildlife. This bulletin was prepared 
and 20,000 copies printed. Sportsmen’s organizations immediately te 
quested them to pass out to their farmer friends during the county 
fairs and in their other contacts with the farmers. In fact the re 
sponse was so good that it was necessary to get an additional 30,000 
copies printed within a short time. In some cases farmer-sportsmen aS 
sociations have been formed for the purpose of promoting friendships 


1As of June 1 there were 65 Farm-Game projects containing 94,444.7 acres with 1,252 Farm-Cooperators. 
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between the hunter and landowner. Some of the clubs have already 
made arrangements with farmers in their communities to carry on 
certain suggestions as outlined in the Bulletin. It is believed that 
through the farmers and sportsmen we will be able to materially build 
up the wildlife environment in the agricultural areas throughout the 
State. 

Propagation and Restocking 


Ringneck Pheasant Propagation—Even with the extensive improve- 
ments in environment, it is necessary in Pennsylvania to carry on an 
active program of artificial restocking and it will probably be es- 
sential to continue this program for many years to come because of 
our great army of hunters. The Commission has operated four Game 
Farms for a number of years, three devoted principally to the rais- 
ing of ringneck pheasants, at one of which quail are raised. The 
fourth farm is used for raising wild turkeys. In order to create a 
greater interest among sportsmen and in order to supplement the pro- 
duction at the farms a program has been worked out during the past 
year whereby sportsmen’s organizations will be furnished with six- 
week old ringneck pheasant poults, provided they agree under certain 
regulations to raise these to an age suitable for liberation and in a 
pen as specified by the Commission. 

Prior to 1935 a great number of six-week old pheasants were re- 
leased in the field with the result that large numbers were lost. This 
policy was discontinued and a program of spring restocking adopted. 
Approximately 25,000 birds are now released in late summer at the 
age of 12-18 weeks and the remainder held at the farms for spring 
restocking. 


Rabbit Propagation—It has been shown that liberation of rabbits 
in Pennsylvania with stock imported from the Middlewest has not 
proven successful, probably because at the time of release the animals 
were in poor condition and the environment encountered was not con- 
ducive to their welfare. The Commission, therefore, about a year 
ago decided to set up rabbit propagation areas designed eventually to 
supply from our native stock the majority of the rabbits annually re- 
quired for restocking purposes. 

It is planned within the next few years to have in operation a number 
of these special units in each of the 67 counties of the Commonwealth. 
The areas are placed on suitable lands whereon the Game Commission 
can by agreement, or lease, obtain the hunting and trapping rights. 
Many of them are established on our own State Game Lands or Game 
Refuges. The units vary in size according to the area available. They 
are surrounded by a single strand of No. 9 galvanized wire of the 
same type as used to mark the boundary of Game Refuges. There is 
no hunting permitted on the areas at any time and they are subject to 
such additional rules and regulations as the Game Commission may 
see fit to adopt. 


Wild Turkey Propagation—Considerable improvements have like- 
wise been made in the restocking of wild turkeys. As was previously 
mentioned, a Game Farm is maintained solely for the production of 
wild turkeys. While the farm has proven successful insofar as pro- 
duction is concerned, yet the kind of stock produced was not as de- 
sirable as the Commission required nor were the birds wild enough to 
shift for themselves when released. 

About two years ago the Commission, therefore, decided to experi- 





Construction of rail fences to break up large open areas. Fences are 
planted to trees, shrubs and vines to provide food and cover. 


ment with propagating areas established in the wild. Eight of these 
units comprising about 10 acres each were set up inside various large 
State Game Refuges in the best wild turkey range and surrounded 
by six-foot fence. Twenty-five wing-clipped hens from the farms were 
placed in each of the areas during March in order that native wild 
gobblers could mate with them. Most of the eggs produced in the 
areas during the summer were taken to the Game Farm to improve 
the strain of stock at the farm, and the remaining eggs were hatched 
by the hens on the areas. 

Surprisingly satisfactory results were obtained during the first year. 
One of the main difficulties which is encountered now is the fact that 
the birds are becoming too wild to handle, both in the areas and on 
the farm. It is believed, however, that this problem can be success- 
fully solved at the farm by special handling of the birds which are to 
be placed in the areas the following year. 


Conclusion 


The need of more drastic efforts on the part of game administrators 
in providing a greater supply of wildlife is imperative if the demands 
of the ever-increasing army of hunters is to be met. 

The trend of recent activities in promoting increased game produc- 
tion in the Keystone State can be summed up in a program of pre- 
paring suitable places for wildlife by improvement of the environment ; 
making arrangements for distribution of a good stock of birds and 
animals to these improved habitats; and encouraging farmers and 
sportsmen to work together to the end that the farmer gets protec- 
tion and the sportsmen a place to hunt. 

We do not profess to know the answers to all questions. Many 
problems remain unsolved. We must, however, keep in mind that no 
state can hope to carry on all land management work. The cost would 
be prohibitive. It is therefore, vitally necessary to encourage others 
to carry most of the burden with the way shown by the State organiza- 
tions. 





Among the important accomplishments of 
the Michigan Legislature was the passage of a 
general fish bill that increased -the resident 
license fee to $1.00 with 40% earmarked for 
land purchase, stream improvement and 
research. 


Michigan archers who go after deer with 
bow and arrow were given an excellent break 
by the Legislature. Deer hunting with bow 
will be legal this fall from November 1 to 14 
in all counties open to regular deer hunting. 
Heretofore the special archery season was 
limited to two counties. 

Bears were taken off the protected game list 
in Michigan after the Legislature voted to 
pay from the Game Fund $5000 in pending 


t damage claims and repealed the bear 
Rhode Island. 


hunting laws. Bear hunting will be legal all 
year round, but the Michigan Conservation 
Commission has authority to protect both bears 
and skunks in any county. Opossums also were 
taken off the protected list. 


The Rhode Island Fish and Game Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the Rhode Island 
State College, plan to develop the Burlingame 
Reservation as a demonstration and research 
area. The area will be used to test methods 
of rehabilitation under practical conditions, 
and by observation and careful study, to 
determine the efficiency of game management 
teachniques as they apply to conditions in 


The Illinois Department of Conservation 
estimates that the returns to the people of 
Illinois from fur amount to between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000 annually. To properly adminste: 
this valuable resource the Department feels 
that it is in need of dependable information not 
now available, and to accomplish this objective 
it has proposed a study to be made by its 
Natural History Survey Division, with the 
assistance of Federal Aid funds. 


An albino buffalo, the third known to be liv- 
ing in North America today, was recently 
sighted south of Fairbanks, Alaska, by Wild- 
life Agent Grenold Collins, of the Alaska Game 
Commission, and Dick Hawley, pilot of the 
plane in which Collins was making a survey 
flight in the Big Delta River area. 
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YOUR DOG..- It’s Care--- Health --- Training 


tergreen added is good medicine for any dog. 
Sore pads will react favorably to a combina- 
tion rub of alcohol, alum and borax; followed 
by an application of resinol salve. Too many 
hunters think their dogs will round into form 
if left to themselves and allowed to lick their 
wounds. This is d— poor sportsmanship in 
any man! .. . and many a good dog has been 
lost by this illogical reasoning. Treat your dog 
as the pal and companion he is and he will 
stand any amount of hard work gladly and 
willingly. 

In closing, it might be well to mention the 
retreivers used by the duck hunters. These 
dogs should be accustomed to the hardships of 
swimming in cold water for several weeks be- 
fore the flights come down from the north. 
Although by nature they feel no discomfort 
when wet, still they should be hardened up by 
working them among weeds, reeds and shore 
growth and given a bit of preliminary train- 
ing or post-graduate work each fall before the 
actual work of bringing in the dead birds and 
cripples commences. Most of these retreivers 
are kept by their owners where they cannot 
disport themselves in water every day, or if 
so, there is a vast difference between the com- 
fortable warmth of water in a small pool, or 
shallow stream, and the cold temperature of 
larger bodies of waters of the rivers and 
marshes, where ducks forgather on their migra- 
tory flights. Only when your dog is properly 
conditioned to undergo the hardships of the 
hunt, can you expect it to give you top or even 
creditable performance. So, give your dog a 
reasonable break; that’s all he asks! 


Question: I have a 11” beagle which I would 
like to get some dope on breeding. This 
hound is a year and a half old and is due in 
season in October. I got her after rabbit sea- 
son had closed last fall, but the times I have 
had her out she has never shown any signs of 
ever amounting to much. She has jumped sit- 
ting rabbits and stood still. and watched them 
run away, making no effort to trail them. 
I have also tried her on drags, to no avail. 
Her parents are of good beagle blood. Am 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Tuscarora Pat owned by Alex Sweigart, 
man. 


wondering if blood is any part of the battle. 
What I am getting at is will this beagle hunt 
and will she produce puppies that are worth 
while or will they be just beagles by name. 
Also how about breeding a gun shy bitch, in 
regards to the pups. 


J. B. R., Willow Grove, Pa. 


Answer: In my opinion, there are only two 
ways to solve this problem of yours. Without 
seeing your dog I would say that you have a 
well-bred dog of the dual type and not a 
straight field bred type. First, I suggest that 
you keep on taking her out, often. Secondly, 
get in touch with some one who has a good 
working beagle and let your bitch work with 





Photo by M. J. Myers 


well known Editor of the “Angler” and all round sports- 
Pat’s on a quail. 


this good dog until she learns to go out and 
hunt independently. The first method requires 
a great deal of patience sometimes but usually 
produces results in the long run. I think you 
will find that “blood does tell.” So far as her 
“producing” beagles that are worth while, it 
is possible that she might even produce cham- 
pions in surprising number for you. A gun- 
shy dog will not necessarily produce gut- 
shy pups. I do not think that gun shyness is 
hereditary, but is caused by the owners them- 


selves. D. E. F. 


Note: Sorry we haven't room to answer more of 
the queries here this month but I have answered all 
of you by letter the same day your query reached me. 


“Dave.” 





“On June 10, enroute to Game Lands No. 
52 from Marietta, a distance of 35 miles, I 
observed the following birds and animals 
killed on routes Nos. 23 and 30: 3 rabbits; 3 
pheasants, (hens); 3 cats; 1 flicker and 6 
small birds, (species beyond recognition) .”— 
Game Protector Peter J. Filkosky, Lancaster 
County. 


A deer was killed in Centre County recently 
when it jumped in the path of an automobile 
operated by Russell Burd, of Overlook. The 
animal’s head was rammed clear through the 
windshield of the car. 


Three deer were killed in Schuylkill County 
recently. One broke its neck trying to leap 
a fence; Game Protector Leo Bushman was 
compelled to shoot another in a garage on 
the main street of town; and another was 
struck by an automobile. 


A lively buck deer paid an unhearlded visit 
to the Gillis and Sober garage, at Tenth and 
Market streets, Sunbury, Pa., shortly after noon 
leaped, over cars in the showroom, and dis- 
play windows and created much excitement in 
that section of the city, before being trapped in 
the wash rack by garagemen and passersby. 
Later a moving van was backed up to the door, 
the deer jumped in and was whisked away by 
Game Protector Bruce Yeager and released on 
Montour Ridge. 


Bird casualties on the highways are at- 
tributed mainly to cars travelling over 35 or 
40 miles an hour, and. one observer thinks the 
draft from the fan may partly hinder the birds 
from escaping high-speed traffic—Science News 
] etter. 


European royalties of the Middle Ages con- 
sidered falcons from Greenland especially fine 
for hunting. —Sctence News Letter. 


Rhode Island became the 30th state in the 
country to receive aid from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Federal Aid to 
Wildlife Restoration Act, the U. S. Biological 


Survey has announced. 


Nine buyers of wild ducks were fined June 
16 by Judge John P. Nields in Federal court 
at Wilmington, Del., the U. S. Biological 
Survey reports. 

“We are going to continue to prosecute both 
buyers and sellers,” says W. E. Crouch, chief 
of the U. S. Game Management Agents, “and 
whether the violators are important or Ul- 
important citizens has no bearing on the case 
We agree with Judge Coleman who in Federal 
court recently said: ‘That some of you afe 
substantial citizens of the community 1s 10 
reason to expect special consideration—it is all 
the more reprehensible that you violate the 
law.’ ” 


A big tree may have half a million leaves. 
—Science News Letter. 
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MADE an extensive study of grouse dur- 

ing the past few weeks in regards to their 
hatching, and wish to tell you a few things 
that I have learned. The weather for hatch- 
ing and breeding this spring was ideal, but 
as you will note in my remarks the grouse 
has many natural enemies such as_ snakes, 
weasels, foxes, hawks, owls, etc. In the nest- 
ing season in the locality in which I worked 
the blacksnake was by far the worst of them 
all. Q 

I made a check on the number of eggs laid 
in each nest, also the hatch but will not go into 
detail with each nest. Seven nests held eleven 
eggs each; all hatched. One nest had eleven 
eggs; ten hatched, and one had a chick in 
it. One nest held twelve eggs; ten hatched 
and each of the other two eggs had baby 
grouse in them. I think the reason the chicks 
did not hatch in these three eggs was because 
they were discovered by WPA workers, who 
not only molested them, but told their friends 
who came to take pictures of them. 

Two nests with fourteen eggs each; all 
hatched. One nest with sixteen eggs all 
hatched. Out of this total of one hundred 
fourty-four grouse eggs, one hundred forty 
hatched, leaving only four eggs that did not 
come out. Three of the four held chicks and 
one was spoiled. The three that had birds 
in them were just ready to break through 
the shell. All hatched the latter part of May. 

In June, I located one nest with thirteen 
eggs, one with eight, one with seven, and one 
with fifteen. The nest with fifteen eggs was 
located and checked on by Charles L. Micheals, 
a WPA foreman. All of the eggs were de- 
stroyed by vermin of some type. At another 
nest with six eggs a large blacksnake was 
killed. By the messed up condition of the 
eggs remaining in the nest, indications were 
that the snake had swallowed part of the eggs. 
The six left in the nest all hatched the next 
day, June 7, and the proud mother grouse 
walked away with six baby grouse. 

On May 27 a grouse was seen to be very 
much disturbed, and upon investigation a four 
and one-half foot blacksnake was observed 
swallowing the eggs. There were only three 
left in the nest, and while killing the snake he 
spit one egg out of his mouth. This egg was 
cracked. At two of the other grouse nests 
I shot large blacksnakes. On Sunday May 28, 
one grouse nest with eleven eggs hatched. The 
next two mentioned nests I took pictures of 
and checked on the hatching. May 30, 1939 at 
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OBSERVATIONS OF 
GROUSE NESTS 
By W. B. McCLARIN 


1:10 P. M. I took pictures; two eggs picked. 
I also took note at this time of the grouse 
leaving the nest, and, as on previous occasions, 
she flew away from the nest very low to the 
ground, made very little noise, and did not go 
very far. At 3:07 P. M. the same day I again 
took pictures; one baby grouse hatched. Upon 
leaving the nest this time the mother grouse 
went fluttering along the ground, crying out 
as though crippled. 

At 4:05 P. M. the same day, I again took 
pictures; three chicks hatched. Again the 
mother grouse left the nest in a direction that 
would lead one away from the nest, fluttering 
and crying as she left. I watched until even- 
ing to see that the nest was not further molested. 
On May 31, 1939, at 4:00 A. M. I was in the 
woods watching this same nest of twelve eggs 
until light enough to take pictures. At 5:00 
A. M. it was light enough, and the mother ran 
fluttering and limping but did not make any 
outcry as of the evening before. I ran quickly 
up to the nest took several snapshots which 
did not turn out very good. There were ten 
very lively chicks in the nest and in less time 
than it takes to tell they were out of the nest 
and hid. 

These grouse could hide under a leaf that 
you wouldn’t notice. I walked away at once 
so I would not step on any that might be hid 
under leaves, and in a very short time the 
mother grouse returned, sat on the nest, called 
her little brood together and strutted off through 
the woods with her happy family. Both eggs 
that did not hatch had chicks in them 

June 9 at 11:00 A. M. upon making an in- 
vestigation of a grouse nest with eight eggs, 
I found two of the eggs picked. I at once 
called the Harrisburg office and they sent a 
movie cameraman in, Mr. Frank Stevens, an 
acquaintance of Leo Luttringer on the “last 
raft”. Mr. Stevens and Mr. Allen Smeel, both 
of Clearfield, joined me at 4:15 P. M., but no 
chicks were out yet. At 6:00 P. M., the same 
day no birds hatched although the cameramen 
were taking pictures regularly. 

At 5:30 A. M. on June 10 we again went 
to the nest; still no chicks had hatched. The 
camera was camouflaged with branches and 
leaves, then Mr. Stevens would walk in and 
start it going. The mother grouse was very 
wild at this time, and we had a very hard time 
to get shots of her on the nest. At 8:30 A. M. 
we again approached the nest; some eggs were 
picked but none hatched. At 11:30 A. M. all 
of the eggs were picked. At 2:00 P. M. the 
same story. At 4:05 P. M. the chicks were 
just breaking through the shells; then Mr. 
Stevens with his 16 mm. camera and Mr. Smeel 
with his 8mm. camera, recorded a scene which 
probably never has been and probably never 
will be duplicated again. 

While the cameramen were taking the pictures 
the chicks were breaking the shells away. There 
were times when pieces of shell were knocked 
one-half inch from the egg when picked. While 
the pictures were being taken six of the chicks 
actually broke through the shells and came 
out looking wild-eyed at a new world. One, 
when it emerged, seemed to be looking right 
up at Mr. Stevens, and I made the remark to 
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Stevens at the time, “I'll bet he thinks you 
are a heck of a looking mother.” The birds 
when first hatched are wild, but are not able 
to leave the nest for some little time. They 
tumbled around, fell over backwards, and later 
on stretched their little wings, evidently try- 
ing to gain stréngth. It was an hour before 
any of them weré able to scramble out of the 
nest and try to hide. I made many other in- 
teresting notes about grouse in the past few 
weeks. In conclusion I will state that Mr. 
Stevens was a mighty fine man to work with, 
and had plenty of patience, which is required 
on a job like this. .... 


Another snake story—a tragedy which took 
place a few years ago. The attention of some 
men was attracted by the fluttering of a grouse. 
Upon investigation it was found that a six-foot 
blacksnake was wrapped tightly around the 
bird. The snake was shot, but too late to save 
the grouse; she fluttered a few times and was 
dead. And right by this scene was a grouse 
nest with eleven eggs. I had no idea that a 
blacksnake would attack a full grown grouse, 
other than to get at the eggs she was defend- 
ing. I have pictures of the last mentioned snake 
and grouse. In opening up blacksnakes at 
different times I have found three small rabbits 
in one, five in another, and three small grouse 
in still another which again bears out my 
statement that the blacksnake is the worst 
enemy that the young grouse have . 


While crossing the mountain between Port 
Matilda and Philipsburg early Monday morn- 
ing, June 12, a mother grouse was taking her 
family of seven across the road when the car 
just ahead of me ran through the little family 
killing one of the babies. The mother made a 
frantic effort to get the little fellow to follow 
her off the road while the six live ones waited 
alongside. She kept continually running to 
the dead chick and to the side of the road 
again. It really was pitiful to see how hard 
an effort she made to get the little fellow off 
the highway and to follow her and the rest of 
the family. As I got out of my car and walked 
toward her she still kept running to the chick 
and to the side of the road trying to get it to 
follow her. When I got close to her she 
went down into the brush still calling, and I 
took the dead bird away so she would not 
lead her flock onto the highway again. .... 
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HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF AMERICAN WILDLIFE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


conducted by the Biological Survey. This program seeks the estab- 
lishment of a system of refuges totaling about 7,500,000 acres of 
birds and animals and providing a surplus not now existent but one 
land and water to furnish habitat for increasing the population of 
that will offset the losses from regulated shooting and other causes. 


Exploitation Era Closing 


The era of wildlife exploitation is now drawing to a close. Its 
last stages are marked by the increasing determination manifested 
by State and Federal agencies, by sportsmen and conservationists, 
and by the general public to apply methods and administrative 
policies of a positive nature for preventing further unnecessary losses 
of wildlife and for restoring the valuable species to the maximum 
abundance consistent with the conditions of a modern civilization. 
For many native American species the change of attitude has come 
too late to save them from extinction. The vanished species include 
the great auk, the Pallas cormorant, the Labrador duck, the passenger 
pigeon, the heath hen, the Eskimo curlew, and the Carolina paroquet. 
Of the mammals, the giant mink has gone and the grizzly bear has 
been nearly exterminated in the United States proper. Other species 
—the trumpeter swan, canvasback duck, redhead, upland plover, 
whooping crane, golden plover, and ivory-billed woodpecker, to list 
a few of those threatened—may yet be added to that much lamented 
category of treasures forever lost to us. 

Even though some of these birds and mammals still number 
thousands and are common enough to suggest the idea of abundance, 
it is possible that these long years of abuse have already inflicted 
fatal damage through the reduction of breeding stock to a point where 
the annual increase by reproduction is less than the numbers annually 
destroyed by natural enemies and other causes. These inimical 
agencies include not only the predatory creatures but climatic condi- 
tions, starvation, drought, and disease. These influences can seldom 
be defeated or nullified effectively by human interference, so that a 
species still apparently numerous may actually be doomed to ex- 
termination and be already beyond the hope of rescue by aid of 
human devices. 


Wildlife Management the Remedy 


But the situation is not so discouraging as these comparisons would 
seem to indicate on first analysis. The fact that after 300 years of 
continuous exploitation, neglect, and abuse there still remain con- 
siderable populations of nearly all common species demonstrates the 
amazing tenacity of the resource and suggests its profound 
récuperative power under more favorable conditions. W. L. McAtee, 
of the Biological Survey, gives a vivid description of the ability of 
most species to multiply when freed from destructive influences. He 
states, “The most important factor bearing upon wildlife manage- 
ment is the amazing reproductive capacity of living things ... . 
to aid efforts to increase wildlife there is available a reproductive force 
almost explosive in its intensity.” 

Many attempts have been made to utilize this force in order that 
favored species—especially those classed as game—might increase. 
The Massachusetts colonies adopted ordinances to restrict the kill 
of certain species. Even the Indians maintained “bear preserves” 
whereon the bear, particularly valuable to them because of its fat, was 
never molested. Following settlement by the whites this type of 
effort to increase game by restricting the kill appears with increasing 
frequently, until at the opening of the present century nearly if not 
all the States and the Canadian Provinces had adopted elaborate 
statutory codes designed to protect wildlife and enable it to multiply. 
The system, however, is only partially effective. Failure to realize 
to the full the intended benefits has been due to lax enforcement of 


laws, which has been occasioned in turn by negligible appropriations 
of money, by political interference, and by a general apathy on the 
part of the public, all of which are attributable to lack of appreciation 
of the seriousness of the problem confronting State and Nation, 

But a deterrent factor even more potent was the seeming inability 
of wildlife administrators to realize that the reduction of the annyal 
toll of game taken by gunners was only one part of a successfyj 
restoration plan. The missing element was that of planning for land 
utilization and management in such way as to preserve to the greatest 
degree possible the environmental conditions without which the wild 
creatures could not exist even though otherwise freed from human 
persecution. It is easy for us now to realize, for example, that the 
drainage and reclamation of about 100,000,000 acres of marshland in 
the United States alone operated as effectively to prevent the increase 
of waterfowl as did the guns of the market shooters. Similar condj- 
tions applied with equal force to other species. Cultivation, deforesta- 
tion, lowering of water levels by drainage, and the pollution of many 
of the remaining natural reservoirs and streams placed upland game 
and other forms of wildlife under a tremendous handicap. Agriculture 
claimed not the fertile lands only—it invaded the submarginal areas 
as well—and the domain of the wild living things that required 
wilderness environment shrank away from the invader. 


A Land-Use Problem 


E. W. Nelson, a former Chief of the Biological Survey, was one 
of the first to point to the truth, when in 1915 he began to urge the 
immediate acquisition of marsh and water areas to be set aside as 
permanent sanctuaries for waterfowl and other forms of wildlife, It 
was not until 1928, however, that there was finally passed the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act, which authorized appropriations of funds 
amounting to about $8,000,000 to be expended over a 10-year period 
for the purpose advanced by Dr. Nelson. Only about $1,300,000 has 
actually been appropriated thus far, but by the passage of the act, 
Congress gave its endorsement to a national policy of wildlife restora- 
tion and declared the preservation of habitat to be a fundamental part 
of the Government’s restoration plan. This act has since been sup- 
plemented by others and by the allocation of emergency funds designed 
to carry out these purposes. 

Not only Congress but other legislative and administrative bodies 
and the people generally at last began to appreciate the value of 
preserving and restoring wildlife and to understand its intimate relation- 
ship to land utilization. The long cycle of drought beginning in 1915 
and continuing with an intensity almost unbroken for two decades 
was responsible for a new and mounting interest by the public in 
the condition of organic national resources of all kinds. Words and 
phrases descriptive of soil erosion, lowered water tables, and the 
destruction of vegetative cover had been meaningless terms and vague 
to the mind of the average citizen. Suddenly they became clothed with 
disturbing significances when the somber, baleful shadows of the 
dust storms drifted across the country, telling of the destruction of 
millions of tons of fertile soil, or when floods roared unchecked along 
the inland waterways like huge ruptured arteries spilling out the very 
life blood of the Nation. The conservationist now finds an interested 
and anxious audience where hitherto his warnings had been ignored 
or heard with tolerance and politely concealed contempt. The great 
hand of Nature was writing a message of foreboding; the symbols 
were whirling clouds of choking dust, thunderous torrents, dying 
cattle, and destitute humanity. The message means that the economic 
and social security of the Nation is utterly dependent upon the national 
ability to conserve and administer wisely the organic resources and 
products of the soil. 

Wildlife is one of these. 





Bounding into the A. E. Ewing Company 
store, Union Street, Olean, N. Y., a young doe 
selected the sporting goods department with 
its large display of firearms, in which to 
frolic. The animal was half way up the rear 
stairs to the second floor when it was caught. 


Chilly weather failed to cool the exuberance 
with which hundreds of sportsmen tackled pro- 
grams of entertainment and skill at the picnics 
of the Harrisburg Hunter’s and Angler’s Asso- 
ciation and the Keystone Sportsmen’s Associa- been bending its efforts toward farmer 
tion on Sunday, June 18. Both capital city 
organizations are extremely active in all phases 
of wildlife conservation. 


Angler’s group recently purchased 125 copies 
of the new wildlife bulletin for distribution 
among the schools and Boy Scouts next fall. 
The Keystone Club on the other hand has 


cooperation and invited over 20 landowners and 
their families to join in its annual outdoor 


The Hunter’s and _ get-together. 
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RINGNECK PHEASANT CRIPPLING LOSSES 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Several factors contributed to this appalling first-day total. Nearly 
three times as many hunters were in the field on the opening day as on 
any succeeding day, and 58.5 per cent of the total season’s bag of 
pheasants was taken during this first day of hunting. Many of the 
firstday gunners were people who hunt only one day out of the year. 
Such hunters are seldom good shots and lack the experience neces- 
sary to judge properly the distance at which a bird can be cleanly 
killed. This lack of experience is responsible for many long shots 
which often result in crippled birds that either die a lingering death 
in the field or are mercifully taken by some predator. 

Even the more experienced hunters lose a higher percentage of 
birds on the opening day than they do later in the season. They are 
usually out of practice due to the long interval since the previous hunt- 
ing season. Shooting on the opening morning is very exciting, due to 
the high population of game moving about, as well as to the con- 
centration of hunters. This excitement tends to upset the nerves and 
cause crippled birds instead of clean kills. Also, when shots are con- 
stantly available, there is a strong temptation not to waste much time 
in looking for dead or wounded birds which prove to be difficult to 
find. 

Every sportsman is interested in reducing crippling losses because 
such an accomplishment would mean not only more birds in his daily 
bag but more birds to hunt in the future. For this reason, a few sug- 
gestions as to how these losses may be reduced are included with this 
article. 

Shooting at out-of-range birds probably causes more cripples than 
any other single factor. Long-range shooting is encouraged by the 
natural human desire to shoot at something, and by the belief of the 
general public that successfully completed long shots prove a shooter’s 
skill. Shotguns will seldom kill cleanly at distances greater than 40 or 
50 yards, and successful long shots usually represent luck rather than 


skill, Most conscientious sportsmen will agree that shooting at out- 
of-range birds in the hope of a lucky kill is poor economics. Each 
bird lost represents a portion of the funds provided for the production 
of game, since money was spent to provide food, cover, and protection 
for the bird. 


Undoubtedly, much shooting at out-of-range birds is unintentional. 
Many sportsmen do not know how large a pheasant appears when 
viewed at a distance of 50 yards. It is suggested that anyone in doubt 
in this matter pace off 50 yards and look at a target the size of a 
pheasant from that distance. 


The size of the shot used also has an effect upon crippling losses. If 
a very large size shot is used, too few pellets are present in the pattern 
to assure a clean kill. On the other hand, very fine shot do not possess 
the shocking power to bring down as tough a bird as the ringneck 
pheasant. The majority of the veteran hunters interviewed preferred 
No. 5, 6, or 7 shot for shooting pheasants. 


Another contributing factor to the high crippling loss is the prac- 
tice of hunting without dogs in dense thickets and similar places where 
birds are almost impossible to find if brought down. Probably more 
sport would be provided in the long run if such areas were not hunted 
where the crippling loss is likely to be high. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, good retrieving dogs cut the 
crippling losses almost in half. For this reason, the use of dogs as 
retrievers is recommended as a further means of cutting down crip- 
pling losses. Fewer cripples will mean more birds next year. 
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Refuge Keeper Harold E. Russell, Perry 
County, reported that he killed a watersnake, 
in a stream near his headquarters. The snake 
had swallowed a brook trout about 12 inches 


long. 


Refuge Keeper Joseph W. Kistner, Centre 
County, reported that on June 22 he killed a 
rattlesnake along a refuge line. The reptile 
had swallowed a weasel. 


Refuge Keeper Howard F. Hoffman, Susque- 
hanna and Wayne Counties, reports as follows: 
“Within the last week have observed six (6) 
different coveys of young ruffed grouse, the 
coveys numbering from ten to fifteen, all of 
about the size of a robin, fully feathered out 
and well able to fly. Rabbits are also very 
plentiful again this season, all sizes and ages.” 


“IT killed three rattlesnakes around turkey 
area No. 4, in Raver’s Gap, last week (June 
5). One of them measured 38 inches, had 12 
rattles, and in its stomach was a full grown 
grey squirrel.” 

“I saw 5 young groundhogs in one of our 
stone rabbit huts today. They were about the 
size of a half grown rabbit.”—Refuge Keeper 
Roland Turley, Bedford County. 


“Saw a doe with three fawns, also a buck 
with knobs on it which were about four inches 
long. This buck had one ear; the other 
probably had been shot off last fall.”—Refuge 
Keeper Chester Siegel, Lycoming County. 



































“So I ups and shoots tnis deer and he says ‘Noo! 
and falls down," 
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OFFICIAL 1939 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 
no hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., 
E. S. T. (See separate summary for Waterfowl and Coots). Traps may not be set 
before 7 A. M. on the first day of the seasons for trapping in open counties. Raccoons may 
be hunted at night. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession BAG LIMITS SEASONS 
limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) .................. 4 Unlimited July 1 Sept. 30 
NS te eos, OS Seis SU ebceescces 2 10 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
EE a ee ee 5 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
Hungarian Partridges (3 Counties)* ......... 2 6 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
Wild Turkey (See below)* .................. 1 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, Males only ............. 2 12 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Grackels (commonly called Blackbirds) ...... Unlimited Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
TE EE AC Se 4 20 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6 20 Nov. 1 _ Nov. 30 
SE LOS. CEMA Vid cede ods cobs cae Unlimited Nov. 1 Sept. 30, 1940 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunting 

0 Sa a a ee 3 12 Nov. 1 Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by traps (See counties closed below) * 12 Nov. 10 Jan. 31, 1940 
Bear, over one year old by individual (see 

Se WC CaLG ss dea tad feepeeaansrcas sss ] 1 Taw 10 : 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of five Nov. Ip Nov. 18 

PO Svea Ware t\ ce dewe edb Weis sics el. 2 2 - 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler, mn as haat 

except that last two days in 4 counties only der Saeael ok donee 

antlerless deer may.be hunted* ........... 1 1 | vee i A cubation’ Or 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of 6 or more* 6 6 


parts thereof. 


NO OPEN SEASON—Reeves Pheasants, Chukar Partridges, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Elk and Cub Bears. 


, Fixed by Federal 

MIGRATORY GAME—Rails (including Sora), Gallinules, | Government. See 
Woodcock, Snipe, (Wilson or Jack), Wild Ducks and > separate summary to 
i Cl NED os oo Siw a cecckSbiewecceveveess j be issued with hunt- 


ing license. 
FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 
Minks, Opossums, Skunks Unlimited Nov. 10 Jan. 31, 1940 


Muskrats (by trapping only) ............... Unlimited Dec. 1 Jan. 31, 1940 
Otters (by traps only, in 4 counties)* ...... 3 Dec. 1 Jan. 31, 1940 
Beavers (by traps only, in 21 counties)* ..... 3 Jan. 15 Jan. 31, 1940 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES—Hungarian Partridges may be killed only in the counties 
of Lycoming, Montour and Northumberland. 


TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, 
Sullivan and Warren Counties. 


RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Berks» Bucks, Cambria, Carbon, 
Chester, Delaware, Lawrence, Mercer, Montgomery and Schuylkill Counties, except 
by certain landowners. The Raccoon season bag limit is 12 for hunting and trapping 
combined. 


BEAR—No Bear season in Adams, Bedford, Blair, 
Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin and Perry Counties. 


Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, 


+ DEER—On December 14 and 15 only antlerless deer may be hunted for and killed in 
Forest and Warren Counties, that part of Potter County lying north of U. S. High- 
way 6, and that part of Jefferson County lying northwest of U. S. Highway 119, by 
persons who have not killed a deer or aided in killing the hunting party limit. 


OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna and Wayne 
Counties. 


BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping only in Allegheny, Bradford, Clarion, Columbia, 
Crawford, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lycoming, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Schuylkill, Snyder, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Venango, Wayne and 
Warren Counties. 


SNARES—Snares without springpoles may be used for taking predators only in Cameron, 
Clarion, Elk, Forest, McKean, Potter and Warren Counties between December 16 and 


March 31, 1940. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


Bounty Removed from Great 
Horned Owl 


At its meeting on May 31, 1939, the Pennsy}. 
vania Game Commission passed the follow; 
resolution removing the bounty on Great 
Horned Owls: 


“RESOLVED, That the Commission, act. 
ing under the powers and authority vested jn 
it by the provisions of Article XI, Section 110] 
of the Act of Assembly approved June 3, 1937, 
P.L. 1225, hereby removes the Great Horned 
Owl from the bounty list and discontinues the 
payment of said bounty on all Great Horned 
Owls killed after May 31, 1939; and 


“BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER, That 
the Director publish, in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 1102 of Article XT of 
the act aforesaid, a notice of this action in 
the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, also bring 
said action to the attention of public through 
other available channels, said Director being 
hereby authorized and directed to certify this 
action as and for the act of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission.” 


I certify the above to be a true and correct 
copy of the resolution removing the bounty 
on the Great Horned Owl as adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission at a meeting 
held May 31, 1939. 


SETH GORDON, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


The Keystone Game, Fish & Forestry Pro- 
tective Association of Shamokin has been very 
active this spring and summer. In February 
it sponsored a bird house building contest to 
which it donated 28 valuable prizes. On June 
14 the association sponsored the first soap 
box derby ever held in that city in which there 
were 31 entries. 


Deputy Game Protector George H. Burdick, 
Emporium, recently reported finding a doe deer 
with antlers in the velvet. The animal had 
been struck and killed by an automobile. 


Paul F. Nessinger, of Hopeland, Pa., kept 
a record of dead game found on the highway 
between Hopeland and Manheim, a distance of 
12 miles, during the first six months of this 
year. The stretch of road mentioned is maca- 
dam and Mr. Nessinger travels it every day, 
morning and evening. In January he observed 
5 rabbits; February, 5 rabbits, 3 ringneck hens 
and 1 skunk; March, 13 rabbits and 2 ring- 
neck hens; April, 19 rabbits and 3 ringneck 
hens; May, 11 rabbits, 1 ringneck hen and a 
groundhog; June, 9 rabbits, 1 ringneck hen and 
chick—a total of 62 rabbits, 13 pheasants, 1 
skunk and 1 groundhog. Last year on the same 
stretch of highway he counted the first three 
months 26 rabbits, 6 pheasants, 2 opossums, 
1 muskrat and 1 skunk. 
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A TRIBUTE TO A TRUE SPORTSMAN 





Eprror’s Note: Probably some good Pennsylvania Sportsman 
would like to follow Rausenberger’s excellent example. 
Why not? 


The death summons came to Edwin H. Rausenberger, 
sportsman and Spanish-American War Veteran, at Circle- 
ville, Sunday, May 21. He was one of the best known and 
and most beloved sportsmen in Ohio. He was born May 
8, 1880, in Columbus, but has resided at Circleville, and 
his splendid summer home at Buckeye Lake, for a number 
of years. He was active in the cause of conservation 
organizations. 


He leaves a devoted wife and legions of friends who 
knew and valued his jovial good fellowship and _ earnest- 
ness in the cause of conservation. 


The funeral services were held at the First M. E. 
Church at Circleville, May 24, with military honors at the 
cemetery by the U. S. Spanish War Veterans. The hon- 
orary pallbearers were: Don Waters, Conservation Com- 
missioner of Ohio; C. M. Finfrock, Secretary Western 
Reserve Law School; Ralph W. Sanborn, President League 
of Ohio Sportsmen; Bryce Browning, Secretary, Muskin- 
gum Valley Conservancy District; Bryan Sandles, Man- 
ager, Ohio State Junior Fair; Burt J. Hill, Former Presi- 
dent, Isaak Walton League of Ohio. 

The active pallbearers: Henry J. Pfeiffer, Member Ohio 
Conservation Council; John C. Randall, Commander Columbus 
Chapter 49, U. S. W. V.; Dr. J. W. Ogden, Vice President, 
League of Ohio Sportsmen; Lynn Bradner, Columbus Con- 
vention Bureau; Charles Roof, Spanish War Veteran; Trent 
Sickles, Secretary, League of Ohio Sportsmen. 

The following tribute issued by the League of Ohio Sports- 
men is a fitting funeral oration: 


EDWIN H. RAUSENBERGER, A GRAND AND UN- 
SELFISH SPORTSMAN, TAKES NATURE’S LAST 
TRA. TO THE EVERLASTING HILLS: AND 
LEAVES TO CONSERVATION AN ENDURING 
MEMORIAL, THE EDWIN H. AND NELLIE M. 
RAUSENBERGER CONSERVATION FOUNDATION 

(His passing: Sunday, May 21, 1939) 


I wish every sportsmen could have known the inner soul 
of “Rausey,” and his great devotion to all sportsmen and to 
the cause of conservation. He truly loved nature, in all its 
forms. 


Rausey’s religion was all that was good and great and true 
in nature. I wish you might have seen the peace in his soul 
as he left us last Sunday morning. 

He loved all things and thought ill of no one. Never have 
I seen a rough and ready exterior, more truly and sincerely 
wanting to be kind to everyone. 

Sportsmen little realize the great and lasting contribu- 
tion which “Rausey” made to conservation in his lifetime. 


Few will ever know of his years of devoted effort to bring 
understanding of nature’s laws, and the need to conserve that 
which nature alone can give us as a heritage. 


It will be for the generations of the future to explore the 
really great good that “Rausey” had in his heart. He has left 
the way to perpetuate his voice in the Councils of Conservation 
and in the Lodge of all True Sportsmen. 


More than that! He leaves in perpetuity a trust fund of 
some $80,000, the income from which is to be expended for 
Conservation education, Development and Improvement among 
Ohio boys and girls. It will be known as “The Edwin H. 
and Nellie M. Rausenberger Conservation Foundation.” 


It was on March 27, 1939, at the time of the Convention 
of the League of Ohio Sportsmen, that “Rausey” completed 
the setting up of the trust fund, although it was in his mind 
for several years. 


Those who were there will remember “Rausey” coming up 
to the convention in the late afternoon. He knew then his 
program was complete as he wanted it. And he was very 
happy, even though he knew it was his last meeting with 
the sportsmen. His close friends, Henry Pfeiffer and C. M. 
Finfrock, were with him during the hours it took to complete 
the setting up of this trust fund. They can tell you the 
satisfaction that was in his soul that day. 


He knew and they knew it was not to be for long that 
“Rausey” would be with us. But “Rausey” was supremely 
happy. His soul was free because of being with all his 
sportsmen friends. In his heart he knew no man in Ohio’s 
history ever made a more worthy or lasting contribution to 
conservation than he had just completed, for the enrichment 
of the generations of the future. 


During the lifetime of Mrs. Rausenberger, the guaranteed 
income from the Foundation will go entirely to her. 


After that a Board of Trustees selected by Mr. Rausenberger 
will administer and pass upon the projects and purposes for 
which the income from the Foundation will be expended. By 
providing that 75% of the income shall be spent each year, 
while the other 25% shall be added to the principal of the 
fund, Mr. Rausenberger has guaranteed for all time the con- 
tinuation of this fine program. 

The following will serve as Trustees: The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio, the Commissioner of Con- 
servation and Natural Resources of Ohio, the Director of 
Education of Ohio, the Dean of the College of Agriculture 
of Ohio State University, the President of the Ohio Academy 
of Science, the Master of Ohio State Grange, and the 
President of the League of Ohio Sportsmen. 


Thus, from the heart and soul of a man there comes this 
beautiful and noble pregram, which he would not permit 
me to tell about in his lifetime. 


TRENT SICKLES, Secretary, 


League of Ohio Sportsmen. 


Reprinted from Ohio Conservation Bulletin. 











SAFETY ALWAYS PAYS 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission believes that observance of the 
following rules will insure the greatest possible enjoyment and satis- 
faction for every firearm user. These safety rules have been adopted 


by the makers of practically all the firearms and ammunition used in 
this country—and they should know. 


SAFETY FIRST---ALWAYS! 


Treat every gun with the 5. Be sure of your target be- 


SPORTING ARMS 


respect due a loaded gun. 
This is the cardinal rule of 
gun safety. 


Carry only empty guns, 
taken down or with the 
action open, into your au- 
tomobile, camp and home. 


Always be sure that the 
barrel and action are clear 
of obstructions. 


Always carry your gun so 
that you can control the 
direction of the muzzle even 
if you stumble. 


AND AMMUNITION 


fore you pull the trigger. 


Never point a gun at any- 


thing you do not want to 
shoot. 


Never leave your gun unat- 
tended unless you unload it 
first. 


Never climb a tree or a 
fence with a loaded gun. 


Never shoot at a flat hard 
surface or the surface of 
water. 


Do not mix gunpowder and 
alcohol. 
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